



















No. 53 All-Steel 


Has shaped posture seat, 152” 
wide, 15'%4"’ deep, with edges rolled 
under and reinforced. Especially 
adapted for general, rugged use in- 
doors or out, including stadiums, 
fairs, camps, etc. Net weight, 14 Ibs., 
6 in carton, 86 lbs. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Sec. Ave., No. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave. 
MEMPHIS—TENNESSEE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 S. Gay St. 
KNOXVILLE—TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS 


Twelfth and Carter 
CHATTANOOGA—TENNESSEE 





vaupurpost” FOLDING CHAIRS 
WIDE CHOICE OF SEAT STYLES 


—all with rugged triangular- 
steel-tubing construction, Bonderized. 
Unequalled for strength, comfort, safety, 
convenience, quietness. No snagging, 
pinching, binding, or soiling hazards. 
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No. 54 Birch Plywood Seat 


Has formed hardwood seat, 1532’ wide, 1532” 
deep, of 5-ply, 5/16” urea-resin-bonded birch 
plywood, edges rounded; stained light walnut 
and durably lacquered. Net weight, 13 Ibs.; 6 in 
carton, 80 Ibs. 
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Let Rich’s 





do it for you... 


She is Santa's "Girl Friday". . . 


who will shop with you or for you. There isn't any 
problem she can't help you with. . . She'll select 
your gifts, gift-wrap and mail them. Simply write 

her, giving her the names of those you wish to 
remember and the approximate price you wish 

to pay for each gift. . . Penelope Penn and her 
experienced shoppers will do the rest. Or you may 


|, phone 4-4011, extension 313 and ask for Penelope Penn. 
And remember, too. . . 


RICH'S GIFT CERTIFICATES are always appreciated, 
which Penelope Penn can also furnish in suitable 


containers, and gift-wrapped, too. 


Of course, there s no charge for Penelope Penn s services. 
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“THE CIVIL WAR" 








A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE aes 
& GREAT WAR BETWEEN THE STATES BASED ON) —s SNS At 
EYEWITNESS AND CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS AM 
i 
WRITTEN AND EDITED BY OUTSTANDING oF =e 
AUTHORITIES ON CIVIL WAR HISTORY AAS) 

RALPH NEWMAN « OTTO EISENSCHIML rs 
INTRODUCTIONS BY e— ~e 

BRUCE CATTON and ALLAN NEVINS ASM 

Here is a great 2 volume set that should have a OLD 


Os 
ay 


permanent place in the library of every Amer- 
ican family. This momentous history of the most 
terrible American conflict is recorded, in text 


; and pictures. Volume / gives the crucial ac- oe ne 
counts linked together to form a skillful, run- —K 
ning narrative. Volume I] is an illustrated read- = ° 
er’s guide to the annals and personalities in our a3 
nation’s greatest ordeal. Great care has been OTD 


taken to draw on both Union and Confederate 
accounts and to maintain a true balance be- 


tween them. EM 
eee 


— $1900 
2 Volumes, boxed Se 
Cokesbury BOOK STORE rosa = RS 
810 BROADWAY TEL. CHapel 2-162! Nashville 2, Tenn. @my e 
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he Christmas smile of our cover girl 
is inspired by one product of the 
agricultural feature for this month. The 
tower of musical bells by Kusan, Inc., 
plastics industry, Nashville, is one of count- 
less uses of the little bean, aptly called 
“Gold from the soil.” “The Versatile Soy- 
bean” (page 6) describes the use of soy- 
beans, both as food, and in making a 
long list of industrial products, including 
plastics. The author, Mr. Webster Pender- 
grass is Extension Agronomist, University 
of Tennessee College of Agriculture, Knox- 
ville. 
The cover photograph was made avail- 
able by Kusan, Inc. 


A Hymn on the Nativity 


I sing the birth was born to-night, 
The author both of life and light; 
The angels so did sound it. 
And like the ravished shepherds said, 
Who saw the light, and were afraid, 
Yet searched, and true they found it. 


The Son of God, th’ Eternal King, 
That did us all salvation bring, 
And freed the soul from danger; 
He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did 
make, 


Was now laid in a manger. 


The Father’s wisdom willed it so, 
The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
Both wills were in one stature; 
And as that wisdom had decreed, 
The Word was now made Flesh indeed, 


And took on him our nature. 


What comfort by Him do we win, 
Who made Himself the price of sin, 
To make us heirs of Glory! 
To see this babe, all innocence, 
A martyr born in our defence: 
Can man forget this story? 


—BEN JONSON 





OW GREAT soever the expectation 

be, no person here is to expect 
more than he knows, or better ware 
than a fair will afford.” Relevant to Ben 
Johnson’s advice to his play audience 
is the parable Par Lagerkvist’s story, 
“The Eternal Smile,” in which a multi- 
tude of individuals in retrospect are 
contemplating the meaning of exist- 
ence. Each is isolated, lonely, and 
confused until one rises to lead them 
to God, call him to account, and find 
certainty. When after thousands of 
years, all who ever lived had been 
gathered into one body, suddenly they 
were overwhelmed with a sense of 
being one and comprehending every- 
thing. The search is discontinued 
until another rises to rebell against 
sameness, certainty, and nothingness, 
and call God to account for all this. 
Millenniums of time are endured, but 
faith in their undertaking begins to 
grow within them. At the end of 
their search is a gray-haired old man 
sawing wood by dim lantern light. 
His answers to their questions seem 
futile until children gather around and 
climb to his knees, he caresses them 
with trembling fingers, and in a quiet 
voice recalls a deep happiness. Each 
parent is able to understand and go his 
way sharing his faith, inspired by the 
experience shared. 

Other implications of the story merit 
further contemplation, but this one 
comes to mind with pleasant mem- 
ories of recent conventions, where on 
a smaller scale what Lagerkvist de- 
scribed in terms of all humanity, 
happens again each year, as teachers 
gather to share their common con- 
cerns and faith in the improvability 
of man. 

There was reassurance in hearing 
presidents and others who have demon- 
strated its dignity and worth reaffirming 
that the teaching profession is “the 
greatest in all the world.” 

There were shudders of fear, awe, 
and wonder as Dr. Robert Montgomery, 
analyzed and conveyed through in- 
cisive imagery the impact of scientific 
forces on cultural change. 

Years of devoted creative service to 
education gave added weight to Dr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan’s tribute to the 
power of education to develop indi- 
viduals and build nations and _ to 


Random Notes 








the arts, especially poetry, and religion 
as the soul of them. 

Courage for ordinary tasks and the 
dimensions of the teachers’ various 
concerns in the education of whatever 
abilities individuals may have, appear 
in new perspective in the light of Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s remarks on “Standing Up 
to the Future,” informed by a firm 
grasp of developing technologies and 
cultural patterns. 

These stand out ameng numerous 
high lights, but many things make a 
successful convention. There is a very 
real contribution in the welcome of a 
city, in the concern of all responsible 
for providing services and information, 
the handclasp of an old friend, or a new 
acquaintance, in the attentive faces of 
those who listen, and the understand- 
ing smile of a fellow worker. 

All these are vital parts of the com- 
munity that makes possible a conven- 
tion from which each goes his way 
with a renewed spirit and sharpened 
intellect to share what he has lived. 
In such a spirit we anticipate the state 
convention, and faith in a common task 
grows as we face it cooperatively. 
Let none who comes “expect more than 
he knows or better ware than a fair 
will afford,” for conventions are human 
institutions where all participate. 

The experience is much like that of 
Christmas as described by W. A. Bass 
in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER some years 
ago. “All of this expression of cheer 
and gladness and appreciation seems 
to be born of a spirit that moves upon 
us gently and unobtrusively, and 
makes us glad.” 


This Issue 

The December issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER brings you in brief form 
a guide to the various activities of your 
Association—the action of the called 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly, and business to be considered at 
the January meeting; progress of the 
Legislative Program; new presidents, 
and resolutions of the regional associa- 
tions. These matters should be carefully 
considered by all TEA members. 

December is also the time designated 
for making the progress report on_cur- 
riculum improvement to the State De- 
partment. For details of the program, 
see page 8. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Representative Assembly Acts 


HE CALLED meeting of the Representative Assem- 

bly on October 20, acted quickly and positively 
on the proposal for a merger of teacher retirement and 
social security. Of the more than 600 delegates pres- 
ent, not one voted against the following proposal: 

“We favor the proposed plan of merging social 

security and teacher retirement provided that 

each teacher will have a choice of remaining 
under the present retirement system and with the 
understanding that all new teachers become mem- 
bers of the new system. We respectfully re- 
quest the Governor and his committee as well as 

the members of the legislature to make such a 

plan possible for the teachers of the state.” 

In addition to this action, the Representative Assem- 
bly received the following resolution as a recommen- 
dation from the Administrative Council: 

“WHEREAS, Governor Frank Clement initiated the 
movement to give the teachers of Tennessee an op- 
portunity to be covered by social security, and 

“WHEREAS, he appointed a capable committee to 
develop a proposal for his consideration, and 

“WHEREAS, this committee composed of William 
R. Snodgrass, Quill E. Cope, Mrs. Beulah Sharpe, 
Tom Blair, and Mrs. C. Frank Scott developed a 
plan for giving each individual teacher now employed 
an option to be covered by Social Security and a three 
per cent state retirement system, or remaining covered 
by the existing five per cent retirement system, and 

“WHEREAS, Governor Clement asked that the 


opinon of the teachers be ascertained before taking an 
official position upon the proposed plan, 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the Tennessee Education Association assembled in 
business session does hereby express its appreciation 
to Governor Clement and his Committee for the demo- 
cratic manner in which the plan was developed and 
presented to the teachers of Tennessee, and further- 
more be it 

“RESOLVED, that this resolution of thanks be sent 
to Governor Clement and the members of his com- 
mittee and also that it be spread upon the permanent 
minutes of this Association.” 

This resolution was passed without a dissenting vote. 

Every teacher should keep in mind that this action 
of the Representative Assembly does not insure that 
the legislature will enact a law providing for the new 
plan. It simply is a request on our part that the 
Governor and his committee submit the plan to the 
legislature with the hope that the legislature will 
enact it into law. Teachers should keep in mind also 
that if the plan is put into operation, there will be an 
opportunity for everyone to choose whether he cares 
to come into the new plan or remain in the present 
system. 

It seems that the Representative Assembly made a 
wise decision. Perhaps you might like to send a letter 
from your local education association to the Governor 
thanking him for his support and asking him to do 
what he can to see that the plan is enacted into law. 


The Legislative Program 


T THE TIME this issue of THE TENNESSEE 
A TEACHER goes to press endorsements of our legis- 
lative program have been received from about two- 
thirds of the members of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives. Some of them have given their 
conditional endorsement, the condition being that 
the money come from present sources of revenue. 
There is little doubt but that the Governor will have 
adequate support from the legislature for his recom- 
mendations concerning our program. The Governor 
has not yet stated what he thinks can be done. He 
has been quoted in the papers as saying that there 
will be a salary increase for teachers, but he has not 
stated his position on how much money can be made 
available for this purpose. 

It is expected that the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee will make a recommendation concerning our 
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program. We are hopeful that it will be what we 
are asking, but the report will not be made public 
for several days. We have great confidence in the 
Legislative Council Committee, and we feel that their 
recommendation will carry much weight with the 
legislature. 


It shall be our purpose to carry on our fight for the 
two-point program until final action is taken. We 
feel that most of you have done an excellent job in 
selling it to your candidates for the legislature and 
securing resolutions endorsing our program. I think 
we have all agreed in the past that if the people 
understand the needs they will be willing to act ac- 
cordingly. We hope that you will join us in continuing 
efforts in our fight for better things for the boys and 
F. E. B. 


girls of our state. 
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A good crop of soybeans being 
grown for seed in Obion County. 


HE soybean had been cultivated 

in China and Japan for many 
centuries before the Christian Era. 
For many generations in these 
countries the crop has been a prime 
source of protein food and thus an 
important factor in enabling mil- 
lions of people to live under ex- 
tremely crowded conditions. 

The soybean is a native of eastern 
Asia, and the wild form presently 
occurs in China, Manchuria, and 
Korea. First mention of production 
in the United States was in 1804. 
The Perry expedition brought back 
two varieties from Japan in 1854. 
Several other introductions followed, 
and in 1898 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture made nu- 
merous additional introductions. 
By 1937 more than ten thousand 
soybean selections had been im- 
ported. 


Utilization 


Few crops have a wider diversity 
of use than the soybean. In the 
Orient it is grown mainly for seed 
which is used for human consump- 
tion and for the manufacture of 
food products. 

In the United States, prior to 1935, 
the soybean was used largely for 
forage—preserved either as hay or 
silage, cut and fed green, grown as 
a green manure crop, or pastured 
with hogs and sheep. Though it is 
still used extensively as a forage 
crop, the large increase in acreage 
since 1940 has been for the produc- 
tion of beans. In 1950, about eighty- 
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wy ‘entitle Soybean 


WEBSTER PENDERGRASS 


three percent of the acreage was for 
beans, nine percent for hay, and 
eight percent for pasture and plow- 
ing under. 

Unlike the seed of most other 
legumes, that of the soybean is rich 
in oil which makes the crop an im- 
portant source of vegetable oil and 
meal. Soybeans were not extensively 
processed for oil and ‘meal in this 
country until the late 1920's. It was 
not until after 1935 that half of the 
United States production was so 
processed. Processing has increased 
at a phenomenal rate in the last 
twenty years, with more than ninety 
percent of the present production of 
harvested beans finding their way 
into such channels. 

The soybean is important as a 
source of highly nutritious foods and 
feeds and an extensive list of indus- 
trial products. Important uses of the 


plant are forage, furfural, green ma- 
nure, honey plant, pasture, fuel, 
greens, and a tobacco substitute in 
such countries as Manchuria, 
Korea, and China. The beans are 
used principally for their oil and 
meal but immature beans are a 
satisfactory source of human food 
and the mature beans are success- 
fully used for food for human be- 
ings and feed for livestock. 

All kinds of livestock can be fed 
soybean hay successfully. As a 
source of protein it ranks very high. 
It is easy to produce and makes good 
yields. Its chief objection is its 
coarse, woody stem. Soybeans fur- 
nish a satisfactory pasturage in the 
late summer or early fall and the 
palatability of the soybean at all 
stages of growth, and the ease of 
handling, make it especially valu- 
able as a soilage crop. 


A field of soybeans being grown for certified seed production. 
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Industrial Use 


In both the domestic and _ inter- 
national vegetable oil supply and 
economy, soybean oil occupies a 
position of prominence. Soybeans 
were first processed for oil in the 
United States about 1910, when an 
oil mill on the Pacific Coast used 
beans imported from Manchuria. 
In 1915, a shortage of cottonseed 
and a surplus of soybeans led sev- 
eral southern cottonseed oil mills to 
begin production of soybean oil and 
meal. Soybean processing did not 
become established as an industry 
in the United States until the 1920's. 
By 1947 there were 137 soybean 
processing mills with an estimated 
capacity of 172 million bushels per 
year. By 1950 the total capacity of 
processing mills had increased to 225 
million bushels. 


Three methods are used to ex- 
tract the oil from the soybean seed. 
The hydraulic process involves the 
grinding and cooking of the beans 
followed by subjecting them to ex- 
treme pressure with a hydraulic sys- 
tem. In the expeller process the seed 
is dried to about two percent mois- 
ture, ground, and passed through 
screw-type friction presses at tem- 
peratures above the boiling point. 
In the solvent process the beans are 
cracked, tempered with moisture, 
and rolled into thin flakes. The oil 
is removed from the flakes with a 
solvent from which it is separated 
by distillation. 

More than fifty percent of the 
domestic production of soybean oil 
is used in vegetable shortening, 
more than twenty percent in mar- 
garines, and about ten percent for 
salad dressings and similar products. 
The balance goes to industry for use 
in paints, varnishes, enamels, lin- 
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Harvesting soybeans with a self-propelled combine in Dyer County. 


oleum, oil cloth, waterproofing, and 
soap. 

Much of the soybean meal goes 
back to agriculture as a protein 
supplement for livestock feed. Soy- 
bean meal usually contains forty to 
forty-five percent protein and com- 
pares favorably with cottonseed 
meal and gluten meal in feeding 
value. 

Soybean meal, too, has its indus- 
trial uses. Treated with suitable solv- 
ents, it can be made into plastics 
that are transparent, light, durable, 
waterproof, fireproof, and rotproof. 
The automobile industry has made 
use of these plastics for various body 
parts. Fabrics made from woodlike 
material derived from soybean pro- 
tein have been used on a limited 
scale. 

Despite the versatile uses to which 
soybeans have been put industrially, 
such uses at present account for only 
a small percentage of the total pro- 
duction. 


Food 


The soybean has formed an in- 
dispensible part of the oriental diet 
for many centuries, but such usage 
in the United States has developed 
very slowly. Nutritional studies in- 
dicate that soybeans rank high in 
food value and offer many possibili- 
ties in low cost diets. 

Soybean foods now receiving most 
attention are flour, flakes, grits, and 
oil. Soy flour, grits, and flakes are 
used extensively as a constituent in 
bakery goods, macaroni, noodles, 


soups, candies, ice cream powders, 
prepared baking mixes, and break- 
fast foods. Other foods are baked 
soybeans, edible soybeans in the 
green or quick frozen form, soy but- 
ter, soy sauce, spreads, soybean 
curd, and special dietary foods. 


Distribution and Production 


The soybean is grown more ex- 
tensively in Manchuria than in any 
other country of the world. It occu- 
pies about twenty-five percent of 
the total cultivated area and is the 
principal cash crop of the farmer. 
China, Korea, and Japan are large 
producers. It is grown in the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, India, East Indies, 
Russia, and to a limited extent in 
many countries of central Europe. 

In the Western Hemisphere the 
acreage and production of soybeans 
are concentrated chiefly in the North 
Central states of the United States. 
Illinois is the leading producer, fol- 
lowed by Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Soybean production in Tennessee 
is concentrated in the Western third 
of the state with Dyer, Obion, and 
Lake Counties leading the way. 
Other large producing counties are 
Lauderdale, Tipton, Gibson, Shelby, 
Weakley, and Haywood. 


Culture 


The soybean will succeed on near- 
ly all types of soil, but best results 
are obtained on mellow, fertile 
loams, or sandy loams. In general, 
the soil requirements are about the 

(Continued on page 26) 








Your opportunity in the 





Curriculum Improvement 


QUILL E. COPE and R. LEE THOMAS 


REVIEW of newspaper articles 
A shows that most of the news 


about Tennessee Schools deals 
with “buildings, buses, bonds, 
budgets, and babies.” As news- 


worthy as these items are, they 
cannot be considered more impor- 
tant than the current progress 
which is being made in teaching 
and learning—outcomes of the on- 
going in-service education and 
curriculum improvement programs. 

The State of Tennessee is commit- 
ted to a long range program of cur- 
riculum improvement which was ini- 
tiated to meet the educational needs 
identified in the Educational Survey 
of 1945-1947. Public education is 
regarded as a twelve grade State 
responsibility with opportunities af- 
forded for higher education. 

The State, through legislative en- 
actment, directed the State Board 
of Education “to prescribe curricula 
and to approve courses of study 
adopted by local county, city and 
special school district boards of edu- 
cation upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools.” The 
State Board of Education, to fulfill 
its obligation, adopted a State Cur- 
riculum Framework, which had 
been cooperatively formulated, and 
directed each local school system to 
develop plans for continuous cur- 
riculum improvement and to adopt 
courses of study or teaching guides 
in accordance with the state frame- 
work. 

Each local school system is re- 
sponsible for improving its curricu- 
lum through such means as devel- 
oping courses of study, resource 
units, teaching aids, and other edu- 
cational materials in accordance 
with its needs and abilities. The re- 
duction of such activities to written 





The Authors: Dr. Cope is State Com- 
missioner of Education. Mr. Thomas is 
Consultant for Curriculum and_ Super- 
vision, State Department of Education, 
and Chairman of the State Curriculum 
Committee. 
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form is to proceed in conformity to 
the state framework, but at a rate 
determined by local needs for such 
written materials. A report of prog- 
ress is to be made annually to the 
Commissioner of Education. As lo- 
cal systems have developed their 
plans of work, the boys and girls of 
the state have received improved 
educational opportunities. The pub- 
lic school systems of the state are 
at various stages in the develop- 
ment of the program for curriculum 
improvement, but evidences of prog- 
ress are readily discernible in each 
system. 

In a program of curriculum im- 
provement and in-service education 
involving all the public school 
systems of the State, naturally ques- 
tions arise concerning the interpre- 
tation and implementation of regu- 
lations and policies. In an attempt to 
develop a common understanding of 
the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram, a series of questions and an- 
swers has been prepared, in the 
hope that all who are affected by 
the program will understand more 
clearly their respective functions, 
responsibilities, and opportunities 


What is the Tennessee Program for 
Curriculum Improvement? 

The Tennessee Program for Cur- 
riculum Improvement is a State- 
wide effort to develop school pro- 
grams which will more effectively 
meet the educational needs of the 
children and youth which the people 
of the State of Tennessee want met 
through a school program. 

The basic ideas giving direction 
to the program reflect the ideals to 
which the American people are 
committed. Among these are the 
principles of: ‘ 

1. Local Initiative. Education is 
primarily a local function. Within 
the framework of state law, the 
specific features of educational pro- 
grams must be determined in the 
local schools and school systems. 


program in Tennessee Schools 


2. Cooperation. “Two heads are 
better than one.” Effective curricu- 
lum improvement involves efforts 
of many individuals and groups. 

3. Continuity. “There’s always 
room for improvement.” Even good 
schools may become better. Our 
efforts at educational improvement 
must not Cease. 

4, Experimentation. “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” The 
American people believe in apply- 
ing the practical test—in trying 
things out. 

5. The American Democratic 
Way. All of these ideas—local initia- 
tive, cooperation, continuity, and ex- 
perimentation—are essential features 
of the American Way of Life. 

6. Universal Education. Educa- 
tion should be based upon individ- 
ual and social needs. Individual in 
the sense that the same opportunity 
will not be seen as equal opportuni- 
ty for individuals of varying abilities 
and needs—social in the sense that 
each individual is seen to have 
group responsibilities and privileges. 





What Are the Educational Needs De- 
fined by the People of the State? 

1. Competence in the use of the 
fundamentals of learning and com- 
munication (including skills in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, spelling, and 
arithmetic ) 

2. Ability to develop and maintain 
satisfactory relationships with oth- 
ers. The achievement of understand- 
ings, habits, and attitudes conducive 
to physical and mental health. Com- 
petence in the practice of civic skills. 
Competence in the use and manage- 
ment of natural resources. 

3. Understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our basic American institu- 
tions (the home, church, school, and 
State) and their significance for the 
family and the individual. 

4. Vocational competence. 

5. Ability to purchase and use 
goods and services wisely. 
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6. Acquisition of spiritual, moral, 
and ethical values that will provide 
sound guides for personal living. 

Appreciation of beauty in all 
specia of living. 


How Were These Needs Identified? 


The ten areas of educational 
needs were identified during a study 
of the public schools, involving the 
participation of thousands of par- 
ents, teachers, and other citizens. 


How Did These Needs Become the 
Objectives of the School Program? 

The State Board of Education 
whose duty it is to prescribe curricu- 
lum and approve local courses of 
study, accepted the ten areas of 
needs listed above as worthy objec- 
tives of the public school program 
and directed each local school sys- 
tem to make provision in the in- 
structional program for meeting 
them. 


How Are These Needs or Objectives 
Reflected in the School Program? 

The Rules and Regulations of the 
State Board of Education provide 
that in all school systems, grades 
1-12, provision shall be made for 
instruction in the following instruc- 
tional areas: (1) The arts, (2) 
Health, (3) Language arts, (4) 
Mathematics, (5) Science and con- 
servation, (6) Social studies, (7) 
Vocational education. 

The Rules and Regulations furth- 
er provide that instruction in the 
above areas shall be organized and 
established to contribute to meeting 
the educational needs listed above. 


What Is the State Curriculum Frame- 
work? 

The State Curriculum Framework 
is the State Board of Education’s 
plan for carrying out the provisions 
of the law pertaining to the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. The State 
Curriculum Framework is an evolv- 
ing plan developed through the 
cooperative efforts of all school sys- 
tems. 


What Is the Curiculum of a School? 


The term curriculum refers to all 
experiences of pupils under the di- 
rection of the school. 


How is the Curriculum Improved? 
Since the curriculum consists of all 
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the experiences of pupils under the 
direction of the school, the curricu- 
lum improves as learning experiences 
of pupils are improved. This is ac- 
complished through better teaching. 
Therefore, the curriculum is im- 
proved as teachers make desirable 
changes in their selection and direc- 
tion of pupil experiences, and as they 
improve their own competence. 
Therefore, “In-Service Education” 
plans are likely to be closely related 
to curriculum planning. 


What Are Some Logical Steps for 
a Local School System to Take in 
Improving Its Curriculum? 

1. Study the State Curriculum 
Framework. Each school system has 
the responsibility of developing its 
own program of curriculum improve- 
ment within the State Curriculum 
Framework. 

2. Develop a system-wide organi- 
zation for curriculum improvement. 
This makes it possible for every 
teacher and every school to have a 
part in curriculum improvement. 

8. Analyze the status of the pre- 
sent curriculum program in the local 
system. The status of the curriculum 
in a school system should determine 
what should be done to improve the 
total school program. 

4. Identify and agree on the local 
needs which should be met through 
the program of education. 

5. Through the process of care- 
ful planning and wide participation 
determine: (a) what should be 
taught in each of the seven instruc- 
tional areas? (b) when should it be 
taught? (the major emphasis planned 
for each grade level) (c) methods 
and materials for more effective 
teaching. 

6. Provide for an evolving course 
of study (written plan of the total 
instructional program, grades 1-12) 
which each teacher can use as a 
guide to help him carry out his part 
in the total program. (This is not 
done all at once. It is a long-time 
process. ) 

7. Provide for continuous evalu- 
ation of the curriculum and the 





courses of study in all instructional 
areas. This is not a lock-step process 
—it means that from time to time 
courses of study will need to be re- 
vised by additions, deletions, and 
changes. 

8. After the local school system 
has developed its curriculum frame- 
work consistant with the State frame- 
work, each school should develop 
its course of study within the system- 
wide framework. (These two steps 
are not separate—in fact, each school 
already has some kind of curriculum 
framework. ) 


What Is a Course of Study? 


A course of study is a written 
guide for teachers to use in planning 
what should be taught to children, 
when it should be taught to best ad- 
vantage, and ways to determine the 
effectiveness of their instruction. The 
course of study also contains sug- 
gestions for teachers about materials 
and methods to use in teaching. 


Why Is a Course of Study Needed? 


A course of study is needed to 
furnish a plan or guide in providing 
learning experiences for children. 
The following reasons are those 
usually given for needing a course 
of study: (1) to give emphasis to the 
most important content areas; (2) to 
prevent needless and deadening re- 
petitions; (3) to include adequately 
all essential phases of instruction; 
(4) to give proper scope and 
sequence to the total content; (5) 
to provide generally for greater 
thoroughness in teaching; (6) to 
enable the teacher to prepare fully 
for daily instruction; (7) to acquaint 
the public with the program of the 
school. 


What Items Should Be Considered in 
Organizing a School or System for 
the Purpose of Developing a Course 
of Study? 

Those systems that have written 
courses of study recommend con- 
sideration of the following items: 
(1) the plan should be as simple as 
possible; (2) every teacher should 
have an opportunity to participate; 
(3) the development of the course of 
study should be continuous; (4) 
there should be a common under- 
standing of terms; (5) the course 
of study should contain at least the 
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minimum requirements as defined 
by the State Board of Education; (6) 
there should be uniformity in col- 
lecting and organizing data; (7) 
resource material and data should 
be available for ready reference. 


Should Courses of Study Be Written 
Each Year? 

Not necessarily. The writing of a 
course of study in any instructional 
area should not be attempted until 
after enough planning and study 
have been done to enable the school 
personnel to agree upon the type of 
guides which will be most helpful to 
teachers. If courses have not been 
developed in some areas, it would 
seem important to begin working on 
them. 

Courses of study should be revised 
when it has been determined locally 
that revision is necessary. It is as- 
sumed that improvement efforts 
should be continuous, but this does 
not imply a continuous writing job. 
It should be remembered that there 
are no “deadlines” for the completion 
of courses of study. 


Should a School System Work on All 
Areas of Instruction at the Same 
Time? 

Each school system is free to de- 
cide on the nature of its in-service 
training program. One or more areas 
may be studied, or some problem 
pertaining to the curriculum may 
be selected for study. 


Should All Schools in a System Work 
on the Same Area at the Same Time? 
Again this is a question for each 
school system to answer. Each local 
school system is responsible for plan- 
ning its curriculum improvement 
program. In actual practice, most 
school systems do not involve all 
teachers in the same area at the 
same time. The teachers in the lower 
grades usually work in the same 
area, while teachers in the upper 
grades work on areas in their re- 
spective fields, or on problems of 
interest to them. However, it is 
necessary to involve all grades in 
planning the curriculum to insure 
continuity in the total unified pro- 
gram, grades one through twelve. 
There is value in having all teachers 
in an instructional area working to- 
gether (high school teachers work- 
ing with teachers of grades 1-8). 
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Should All Teachers in a School or 
in a School System Work on the 
Same Area of Instruction? 

Each school is responsible for 
developing a total program consis- 
tent with the framework of the sys- 
tem of which it is a part. The pro- 
gram of the school should meet the 
educational needs of the children 
and youth in the community which 
the school serves. Therefore, each 
member of the school staff, under 
the leadership of the principal, 
should participate in designing and 
developing the total program for the 
individual school. 


What Use Can an Individual Teacher 
Make of a Course of Study? 

Writing a course of study however 
excellent is a waste of time unless it 
is used by teachers. A course of study 
serves as a check on teachers’ own 
accomplishments. Wisely used, it 
gives direction to instruction and 
brings satisfaction to the teacher, 
and insures educational progress to 
the learners. It gives confidence to 
informed parents. 


Is It Desirable to Consult Courses of 
Studies from Other School Systems? 

Yes, but mere acceptance and 
use of a course of study from another 
system is dangerous because the 
teachers may not understand the 
reasoning contained in it, the back- 
ground of the teachers who pre- 
pared it, or the nature of the children 
with whom it will be used. 


Is the Study of All Curriculum Prob- 
lems an Appropriate Part of the Pre- 
paration of Courses of Study? 

Yes, It is appropriate to study any 
phase of the school program for 
which there is a need locally. Ex- 
amples: teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; drop-outs; guidance; 
school and community health; re- 
ports to parents; parent conferences; 
grading and promotion practices; 
public relations; instructional ma- 
terials; use of supplementary aids 
such as audio-visual aids; child 
growth and development; study and 
work habits and how to improve 
them; recreational facilities in the 
school and community; extra curric- 
cular activities; other problems 
identified in the school system and 
considered of sufficient importance 
to merit study. 





Is a Written Progress Report on 
Curriculum Improvement Required 
from Each School System Annually? 
Yes. The regulations of the State 
Board of Education provide that 
“The superintendent of each local 
school system shall submit, on or 
before December 31 of each year, 
to the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation a report of progress approved 
by the local board of education.” 


What Should the Progress Report on 
Curriculum Improvement contain? 

1. A statement that the report 
submitted to the State Commissioner 
of Education by the superintendent 
has been approved by the _ local 
board of education. 

2. The local school’s system-wide 
organization for planning and co- 
ordinating curriculum improvement 
activities. (Describe any organi- 
zational changes made during the 
year. ) 

3. The scope of activities relating 
to curriculum improvement which 
have been and/or are currently 
carried on, instruction areas or 
problems studied, grades involved, 
resources provided, etc. 

4. A summary of the work accom- 
plished during the year. If curric- 
ulum guides or resource materials 
have been produced, copies should 
be included with the report. 

5. The next steps planned. 

6. An evaluation of the local or- 
ganization and work accomplished. 
(Point out strengths and _ weak- 
nesses. ) 


Is the Progress Report the Most Im- 
portant Part of the Curriculum De- 
velopment Program? 

No. The emphasis should be 
placed on the improvement of teach- 
ing in the classrooms of individual 
schools in the school system. 

Any system which doubts that 
satisfactory progress is being made 
in improving the educational op- 
portunities for its boys and girls 
should examine its ways of working 
to improve its curriculum in the 
light of the State Curriculum Frame- 
work and its locally identified edu- 
cational needs. The areas of instruc- 
tion or problems selected for study, 
the rate of progress, and outcomes 
are responsibilities of each local 
school system to determine, develop, 
and evaluate. 
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High Schools: Are They Uoing Their Job? 


Much Criticism. Much Anxiety. What's the Truth? 


Charges that the public schools, particularly high schools, are not fulfilling 
their obligations in the education of youth have been unduly disconcerting 
to parents and in turn have placed the schools in a defensive position. The 
following article reprinted from the July 1956 issue of Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine, analyzes criticisms most frequently expressed.—ed. 


TT ie charges are basically three: 


1. Public high schools, which once 
were citadels of cultural learning, 
have abandoned even the pretense 
of teaching the classical subjects. In- 
stead, they offer instruction in beau- 
ty culture, dressmaking, industrial 
sewing, animal husbandry, radio and 
television repair, gas station manage- 
ment and a host of other business 
and industrial subjects. 

Therefore, say some critics, col- 
lege-bound boys and girls who want 
to study such quaint things as lan- 
guages, mathematics, history and the 
sciences soon will have to enroll in 
private schools in order to get them. 
And since private schools are beyond 
the financial reach of most parents, 
academic learning will come to be 
established on a class basis, and will, 
if the present trend continues, dis- 
appear for the great bulk of young- 
sters. 


2. Even in those high schools that 
still offer the remnants of a college- 
preparatory course in the so-called 
liberal arts subjects, the instruction is 
heavily watered down. The charge 
here is that the curriculum is diluted 
with minor elective subjects such as 
band, glee club, dramatics and 
driver training, for which academic 
credit is frequently given. 

Students who go through such a 
course today more often than not 
will find that they have spent so 
much time studying these nonessen- 
tial “play,” or diversionary, subjects 
that they have neither the credits to 
get into college nor the skill or 
knowledge needed to earn a living. 


3. As a result of the vocationaliza- 
tion of the curriculum and the dilu- 
tion of such classical teaching as is 
left, subjects basic to scientific and 
engineering training are hardly being 
taught. 
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It is said that whereas Russia is 
turning out twice the number of en- 
gineers and 30 times the number of 
technicians each year that Ameri- 
can schools and colleges are pro- 
ducing, fully half of the American 
public high schools fail to teach 
either physics or chemistry. More- 
over, in the schools where these two 
sciences are taught, only 4% of the 
students take physics, compared with 
19% in 1900, and only 7% take chem- 
istry. 

What's more, a third of the high 
schools allegedly do not teach ad- 
vanced algebra, solid geometry or 
trigonometry. Only 27% of today’s 
high school pupils are said to study 
algebra, and an even slimmer 13% 
take geometry. 

All those are distressing charges. 
They are not made only by a few 
crackpots and malcontents bent on 
stirring up trouble over the schools 
for obscure or ulterior motives. The 
figures have been cited by sincere 
people who are genuinely concerned 
with educational problems and the 
nation’s welfare. 

What are the facts? Are the 
charges true? Is it possible to get a 
fair perspective on the whole pic- 
ture? 


1. Traditional courses: What has 
happened? 

In 1900 fewer than 10% of the 
6,100,000 American youngsters be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age went to 
high school. High school was an ex- 
perience for the intellectually elite, 
and the total enrollment was only 
some 519,000 boys and girls, practi- 
cally all of whom took a classical 
course. Indeed, that was about the 
only course offered. 

The secondary schools of that 
period were essentially college- 
preparatory schools, and youngsters 
who didn’t care for classical subjects 


or were not on their way to college 
had the alternative of going to work. 

Today approximately 80% of 
American youths of high school age 
are enrolled in junior and senior high 
school classes. As nearly as anybody 
can estimate it, the total enrollment 
is a whopping 7,200,000 pupils, give 
or take a few hundred thousand. Lit- 
erally, almost everybody goes to high 
school now—not just the academ- 
ically inclined. In the 1800’s a free 
elementary-school education _ be- 
came the birthright of every citizen. 
The first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury was the period in which a free 
secondary-school education was 
added to that prerogative. 

All this has posed an enormous 
problem for educators. Of the vast 
new hordes of young people des- 
cending upon the public high 
schools, greater and greater majori- 
ties come without interest in the 
traditional classical subjects or the 
ability to grasp them. They are not 
planning to go to college. They 
couldn't care less about Latin or 
math or science. 

What should the schools teach 
these kids? 

Commercial and vocational sub- 
jects began to edge into high school 
curricula about 1910, when it be- 
came obvious that many youths who 
were not going to college could 
profitably be taught subjects that 
would help them make a living. 


But with the onrush of youngsters 
that began in the jobless 30's, these 
courses were not enough Not all 
girls who planned to work after 
graduation wanted typing and short- 
hand. Shorthand was beyond the 
capabilities of some, and others had 
no real interest in office work. Not 
all boys wanted to be electricians or 
machinists. So the variety of busi- 
ness and technical courses was 
broadened until today every con- 
ceivable commercial and vocational 
subject is taught in some high school 
somewhere.‘ 
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2.:How Diluted Is the Curricu- 
lum? 

Yes, the traditional curriculum, 
where it still exists, is now supple- 
mented with a wide choice of minor 
elective subjects. (These electives, 
like the vocational subjects, wouldn't 
be there unless there was demand 
for them.) Yet most high school 
youngsters who are preparing for 
college do arrive at the college gates 
with the required number of ad- 
mission credits. 


Approximately 13,000 high school 
students apply each year for the 
National Honor Society scholarships 
offered by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 
They come from everywhere, and 
they submit straight-A records. Their 
records are replete with such courses 
as speech, typing, debate, art, home 
economics, band, choir, health, soci- 
al goals, driver training and other 
minor subjects for which they have 
received credit. But their applica- 
tions are based primarily on marks 
in the good solid academic subjects 
—English, mathematics, history, the 
sciences and languages. The appli- 
cations seem to demonstrate both the 
general availability of academic in- 
struction and the excellence of at 
least one large segment of the high 
school population in academic work. 

In answer to the argument that it 
will soon be necessary for students to 
attend private schools in order to 
prepare for college, it is noteworthy 
that public high school students do 
better than private-school pupils in 
most subjects in College Entrance 
Board examinations. 

Here, for example, are compara- 
tive mean scores of all public and 
private secondary school pupils who 
took College Board achievement 
tests in March 1954, the latest period 
for which complete figures are avail- 
able. The possible range in these 
examinations is 200 to 800 points, 
with 500 regarded as average. 

Public high school youngsters out- 
scored their private school contem- 
poraries in these fields: social 
studies, 525-511; German, 509-492; 
Latin, 557-530; biology, 508-491; 
chemistry, 540-522; physics, 549-518; 
intermediate mathematics, 530-495; 
advanced mathematics, 582-575. 

Only in English composition, 
French and Spanish did the private- 
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school pupils do better than the 
public-school youngsters, with com- 
parative scores of 523 to 521, 526 to 
506, and 500 to 486 in the respective 
subjects. 

In aptitude tests the public-high 
kids beat the private-school boys and 
girls 484 to 482 in the verbal section, 
514 to 492 in the mathematical sec- 
tion and 543 to 525 in the examina- 
tions having to do with spatial re- 
lations. 

3. Tomorrow’s Engineers and 
Scientists 


The statistics purporting to show 
that in today’s  scientific-minded 
world half of America’s high schools 
are not teaching chemistry or physics 
are harrowing indeed. But happily, 
the figures are not accurate. The 
error came about this way. 

In a study made by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education all public secon- 
dary schools, big and little, were sur- 
veyed to see how many offer chem- 
istry and physics. The big ones 
reported that they teach both sub- 
jects every year. But many small 
schools, w vhere the teaching staffs 
are limited, alternate yearly between 
physics and chemistry. Schools that 
were teaching only chemistry when 
the survey was made neglected to 
report physics, and vice versa. The 
fact is that 23% of the public high 
schools offer neither science, not the 
alleged 50%. 

More significantly, because these 
schools are small, they account for 
only 6% of the total U. S. high school 
enrollment. 

The figures showing that a third 
of the high schools do not teach 
advanced algebra, solid geometry 
and trigonometry are correct. But 
here again some comfort may be 
taken from the fact that most of 
these schools are small institutions, 
accounting for a small percentage of 
the high school students in the 
country, 

It is also true that only 4% of all 
students take physics, but here the 
statistics, though accurate, are mis- 
leading. Youngsters usually are not 
eligible for physics until the twelfth 
grade. About 302,800 twelfth-graders 
do take the subject, some 23.5% of 
all those who are eligible to do so. 
Nearly 32% of all eligible students 
take chemistry, 65% ‘of those eligible 
take algebra and 37% take geometry. 


How It All Adds Up 


The truth about our public schools 
seems to be that the great bulk of 
them are doing a fine job. Vocational 
and commercial instruction has 
broadened because of the great 
number of pupils who need and 
want it. But the old college-prepara- 
tory instruction is still available. The 
prerequisites for careers in science 
and engineering are still being 
offered. 

All this is not to say, of course, that 
there is nothing wrong with our 
public high schools. Even though 
the main charges against them can 
be answered or explained away, 
there are still some very serious 
things wrong. 

Those figures on the smaller high 
schools indicate one trouble spot. 
Of the 25,000 junior and senior pub- 
lic high schools in the U. S. today, 
fully half have no more than 200 
students. A substantial number have 
fewer than 100. 

It is in these small schools that the 
educational shortchanging of stu- 
dents generally occurs. The schools 
are just not big enough to offer a 
complete educational fare. In some 
remote areas youngsters must take 
correspondence courses to get a full 
program of academic work. One 
answer to this problem is the modern 
consolidated high school, to replace 
small scattered high schools. 

Classroom space is short almost 
everywhere, and is getting shorter 
as the throngs of war babies now in 
grade school push on into high 
school. Crowding limits a school’s 
capacity to offer much range in its 
curriculum and to provide such de- 
sirable facilities as shops and labora- 
tories. Youngsters may receive little 
individual attention in the classroom 
and only cursory guidance in choos- 
ing courses. Some high schools can’t 
do their job, no matter what that job 
is supposed to be, because they just 
don’t have elbowroom. 

The greatest shortage, however, 
is not of space but of teachers. 
Teachers of all kinds are scarce, es- 
pecially science and mathematics in- 
structors. Good teachers of these 
subjects can command twice the 
salary in industry that teaching will 
bring them, and into industry many 
of them go. 


[Reprinted by permission.] 
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Pass the Cleanser, Please 


H. G. Loy 


Principal, Central High School 
Fountain City 


t CentTraL HicH ScHOOL IN 

Fountain City, we're walking 
on air—students, the principal, 
teachers, custodians and everyone 
connected with the school. 

It all began when a teacher who 
was trying to instill in one of her 
senior classes a sense of good house- 
keeping read the following excerpt 
from a December bulletin from the 
county superintendent's office: 

“Your attention is called to ‘Re- 
quirement K., School Site, Building 
and Cafeteria’ from Rules, Regula- 
tions, and Minimum Standards, 
Item 3: No school shall be approved 
which does not show satisfactory 
housekeeping, well-kept grounds, 
clean buildings, orderly store rooms 
... and clean toilet rooms . . . House- 
keeping will be checked carefully in 
each school.” 

“The Southern Association of col- 
leges and secondary schools, which 
gives us our Al rating, rates us on 
many things,” said the teacher, “but 
the public judges us on outward ap- 
pearances. They all see the paper on 
the campus and in the buildings, 
they hear of and publicize every act 
of vandalism and truancy, they see 
the untidy lockers and the groups of 
noisy children in the hallway at 
class change. They do not see the 
real you; they do not know how 
very, very fine you are.” 

Then as though scales had fallen 
from their eyes the twenty-four stu- 
dents saw the light of day—twenty- 
four hands went up, and each stu- 
dent was heard. 

“Oh,” said Ann, “I’ve just now 
realized that we are the school. The 
principal, teachers, and janitors are 
not responsible for conditions here, 
but we are. If we can get all the 
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‘ lockers, wash windows, 


students to realize this, then we can 
arouse their pride in our school so 
that Central will be the cleanest, 
best-kept school anywhere.” 

“May we talk with the principal?” 
they asked. 

“Yes,” said the teacher. “Who 
wants to go talk with him?” All 
twenty-four hands were raised so 
that it was decided to ask him to 
come to the classroom. 

He listened to their suggestions 
and plans and gave his fullest sup- 
port to the project. 

“Let’s call it Al-C,” someone sug- 
gested. And before you could turn 
around they had formulated plans 
for posters and other means of pub- 
licity. 

The discussion was continued in 
another class so that by the close 
of school about sixty seniors had 
heard the plan and were ready to 
work. 

From there on it was all theirs. 
“Minute men” and “minute women” 
volunteered to talk to students in 
each building and in every class- 
room. From the study halls work 
groups were organized to clean 
clean rest 
rooms, dust and wash woodwork, 
wash and wax desks, mop and wax 
corridor floors, polish brass door- 
knobs and locks, paint garbage cans, 
rake leaves. 

Instead of rattling and kicking 








Wright Studio, Knoxville 
The public judge outward appearances. 


lockers, you heard—“Where’s the 
Spic and Span?” “Pass the Ajax.” 
“Who has the Windex?” “I want the 
brass polish.” “Please, what may I 
do?” It was simply unbelievable. 

Two gallons of pennies, nickles, 
and dimes were collected with which 
to defray expenses and start a fund 
for getting new seats for the audi- 
torium. Students bought all the sup- 
plies, and student treasurers kept an 
account of all expenditures. 

Dozens of dust cloths and scrub- 
bing rags were donated by the stu- 
dents. At the end of each day all 
usable rags were collected by volun- 
teers who washed them in the family 
automatic and brought them back 
clean the next morning. 

Some persons who had been a 
disturbing element in study halls 
were given special work permits and 
worked to erase the very marks they 
themselves had made. They worked 
because they wanted to, and they 
fully enjoy ed the fruits of their labor. 

Since it was the week before 
Christmas, classrooms, library, audi- 
torium and offices were decorated 
with greenery and a festive air pre- 

valle, The hallways and classrooms 

were clean, order was wonderful, 
and everyone was happy. It’s the 
best citizenship education project 
our school has ever put on. It was 
student planned; everyone had a 
part; everyone was important. 


This department includes accounts of practices that have 


worked well in various schools across the state. 


The editors of 


Tue TENNESSEE TEACHER are always glad to receive such articles. 








Business of The Tennessee Education Association 


To Be Acted Upon by the Representative Assembly 
In Annual Session January 11-12, 1957 


Proposed Rules of Order 


1. No member shall speak more than five minutes on 
any question, provided time may be extended by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the 
floor, and in no event shall be recognized more than 
twice on any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more than 
once on any question, the five-minute rule shall be 
applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 


Officers To Be Elected 


The following officers are to be elected: 


First Vice President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1958. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from East Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following congressional districts: 
First, succeeding M. L. Pinkston of Greeneville; Fourth 
succeeding Beecher Cooley of Sparta; and Eighth, suc- 
ceeding J. T. Miles of Dresden. The Council member 
from the Ninth Congressional District is to be elected 
to serve an unexpired term of one year. C. H. Harrell 
of Shelby County is now serving in this capacity, hav- 
ing been elected by the Council, and is eligible for 
re-election. 

Retirement System Trustee 

The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. This year nominations are to be 
made to fill the vacancy from Middle Tennessee. Q. M. 
Smith of Murfreesboro holds this position. 

The election of NEA delegates will be held by con- 
gressional districts in meetings from 5:00 to 6:00 P. M. 
immediately preceding the Friday evening session. 

Places of meetings are as follows: District 1, Andrew Jackson 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 2, Ballroom, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel; District 3, Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel; District 4, Front Center, War Memorial Auditorium; 
District 5, Left Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 6, 
Right Rear, War Memorial Auditorium; District 7, Center Bal- 
cony,- War Memorial Auditorium; District 8, Right Front 
Balcony, War Memorial Auditorium; District 9, Left Front Bal- 
cony, War Memorial Auditorium. 
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Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 


The Representative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 30-July 5, 1957. It is recommended that 
$150 be allowed delegates from each of the nine con- 
gressional districts. 


World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession 


Delegates from 34 countries gathered in Manila to 
attend the fifth annual meeting of the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. They 
discussed the general problem, “The Teacher and .the 
Well-Being of Society,” and resolved that teachers 
ought to assume their ‘full share of community respon- 
sibility. The resolution stresses that the vital role of 
the teacher depends on the support and cooperation of 
state, community, and professional associations. 

WCOTEP also called for greater international cooper- 
ation and the enlargement of facilities for the inter- 
national exchange of teachers with a view toward help- 
ing to rectify “the imbalance between the demand and 
supply of teachers which exists in some countries.” 

WCOTP at Manila strengthened its autonomy. The 
effect of this action is that WCOTP clearly indicates 
its desire to deal on its own with other international 
bodies, rather than using a joint committee of its con- 
stituent components. By taking this step, the Confeder- 
ation, in the words of WCOTP Secretary General 
William G. Carr, “strengthened its ability to speak for 
itself and for the free teachers in many nations. This 
decision came after debate that was long and vigorous, 
able and complicated; it gave us new confidence in 
ourselves and in one another.” 

There was a sharp increase in participation by dele- 
gates and observers from Asian countries, reflecting the 
growing importance and stature of the Far East and 
Southeast Asia in world affairs. 

The meeting next year will be held in Germany, 
probably in Frankfurt, during the last few days of July 
and the first week in August. 

The Tennessee Education Association has been a 
member of WCOTP for many years and we are proud 
of this membership. We have been represented at these 
conferences only once, but we feel that by being a 
member of this organization we may have a part in 
making things better for the teaching profession over 
the world, and this may lead to the promotion of peace 
throughout the world. 


TEA and NEA Membership 


Total TEA membership last year was 23,462. This 
is the largest number we have ever had. On Novem- 
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ber 10 this year there were 21,583 names on the mail- 
ing list for THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

On May 31, 1956, Tennessee had 23,551 members in 
the National Education Association. Our quota for this 
year is 24,551. We can reach this goal only if every 
local association makes the greatest effort possible to 
get one hundred per cent membership. 

Tennessee started the drive for life memberships 
during the Miami Beach Convention in 1953. On No- 
vember 10, we had 1,000 life members. All of the $150 
for a life membership goes into the NEA building fund. 


Centennial Action Program 


The Centennial Action Program of the NEA was 
adopted in 1951. Following are the points of the 
program: 

1. An active democratic local education association in every 

community. 

2. A stronger and more effective state education association 

in every state. 

. A larger and more effective National Education Associa- 
tion. 

4. Nnified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national 
and world service—collected by the local. 

5. One hundred per cent membership enrollment in local, 
state, and national professional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state com- 
mittees, serving as consultants to central national com- 
mittees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution 
preparing teachers. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every 

school position. 

9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of educa- 
tion in each state and a more adequate federal education 
agency. 

10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 

11. For all educational personnel—professional security guar- 
anteed by tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leaves, 
and an adequate retirement income for old age. 

12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the 
teaching load. 

13. Units of school administration large enough to provide 
efficient and adequate elementary and secondary educa- 
tional opportunities. 

14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and 
youth. 

15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity in- 
cluding needed state and national financing. 

16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment 
for every child and youth. 

7. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 
18. An able, public-spirited board of education in every com- 

munity. 

19. An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 

20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

21. (Additional goal approved by NEA Executive Committee ) 
More effective cooperation between adult, higher, second- 
ary, and elementary education with increasing participa- 
tion by college and university personnel in the work of 
the united profession. 

This is the last year for fulfillment of the Centennial 
Action Program. It is urged that all local associations 
comply with as many of the above points as possible 
during this year. The NEA handbook reports 66 locals 
having adopted the CAP. 
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The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $36,603.10, including advertis- 
ing commissions. Income amounted to $22,945.03, of 
which $22,356.78 was advertising sales. The budgetary 
appropriation covered $7,500 of the difference, leaving 
a net cost of $6,158.07. 

The magazine was mailed to 24,479 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers, and members of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciate suggestions, contribu- 
tions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


Field Service Activities 

All members of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation staff engage in activities which may be classi- 
fied as field service. This is a report of the efforts of 
the staff to serve the teachers of Tennessee. Some of 
the activities engaged in by staff members are as fol- 
lows: 211 teachers’ meetings, 14 Tennessee School 
Boards Association district meetings, 15 Parent Teacher 
Association district meetings, 57 civic meetings, 16 
meetings of supervisors and principals, 23 Future 
Teachers of America meetings, 26 workshops, 60 meet- 
ings on Teacher Retirement and Social Security, and 
41 miscellaneous meetings. The Tennessee Education 
Association staff has cooperated with the PTA and local 
teacher associations in furnishing materials for county 
fairs and the state fair. The Association sponsored the 
Sixth Annual State-wide Workshop which was held in 
Murfreesboro early in June. The legislative program 
was one of the topics considered. 

The Fourth Annual Workshop for Future Teachers 
was held on the Tennessee Tech campus at Cookeville. 
This workshop was sponsored by the college and the 
Tennessee Education Association. Plans‘ for the next 
Future Teacher conference are being made with Middle 
Tennessee State College. 

Much emphasis is being placed upon the National 
Education Association centennial celebration which 
is to be held on April 4, 1957. A TEA staff member is 
serving as state chairman for this celebration. 

The drive for NEA life members is progressing with 
the number of life members continuing to increase. 


Amendment to the Constitution 
The Administrative Council recommends the follow- 
ing amendment to the constitution: 


AMEND ARTICLE VI BY ADDING SECTION 8, 
which shall read as follows: 

“Section 8. The Representative Assembly may be 
called into special session by the President of the Asso- 
ciation on approval of the Administrative Council at 
any time when in the opinion of the Administrative 
Council the business of the Association requires it.” 


The Legislative Program 

In 1955 the following Legislative Committee was 
appointed by President C. Howard McCorkle: 

H. Claude Moore (chairman), superintendent, Dyer County 
Schools; Robert Abernathy, State College, Murfreesboro; Mrs. 
Mary Allen, classroom teacher, Humphreys County; D. F. 
Adkisson, Superintendent, Bristol City Schools; Mary Anderson, 
president of ACE, Memphis; J]. E. Arnold, University of Ten- 
nessee; George Barnes, Superintendent, Shelby County Schools; 
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Everything you need for your home! 


Furniture—Electric Appliances—Washers—Dryers— 
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Nancy Beard, elementary school principal, Johnson City; Doris 

Boyd, classroom teacher, Covington; Mrs. Andrena Briney, 

president, Department of Classroom Teachers, Murfreesboro; 

Mrs. Julia Clark, chairman, Tennessee Vocational Association, 

Tracy City; Quill E. Cope, commissioner of education; Mrs. 

Ralph Frost, president, Tennessee Congress of Parents and 

Teachers; Mrs. Nannie Gennoe, principal, Knoxville; Marie Hale, 

supervising teacher, Sullivan County; J. D. Huggins, attendance 

teacher, Nashville City Schools; Frank E. Irwin, president, 

PSOA, Clinton; Mrs. Gladys Jackson, classroom teacher, Ash- 

land City; Sam McConnell, superintendent, Hamilton County 

Schools, Chattanooga; J. C. Maddox, superintendent, Union 

City Schools; Mary Emma Maloney, classroom teacher, Ham- 

blen County; Mrs. Ruby Medford, classroom teacher, Elizabeth- 

ton; Dwight Norman, president, Secondary School Principals, 

Paris; Martha Ogden, chairman, Secretarial Section, Knoxville; 

E. M. Reed, president, Tennessee School Boards Association, 

Kingsport; Iva Sims, president, Elementary Principals Associ- 

ation, Davidson County; Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, president, ASCD, 

Columbia; T. Happle Strange, superintendent, Alamo; H. H. 

Turpen, Nashville City Schools; Roy Wiseman, principal, Cleve- 

land; Kathleen Wright, supervising teacher, McNairy County. 

In 1956 Mrs. John T. Cunningham, Jr., President, reappointed 
this committee. The following members of the legislative com- 
mittee of the ETEA were added to the state committee: Mil- 
dred E. Doyle, superintendent, Knox County Schools; B. E. 
Dossett, president, East Tennessee State College; Dana Swick, 
superintendent, Kingsport City Schools; John A. Walker, prin- 
cipal, Knoxville; and J. Pope Dyer, Signal Mountain. 

Following the work of this committee and the Administrative 
Council, the Representative Assembly in January 1956, adopted 
the following two-point program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the 

present foundation school program, grades one through 
the university, including funds for capital outlay and the 
retirement system, during the 1957-59 biennium, in the 
face of larger enrollments, improved training of teachers 
increased costs of instructional materials, supplies, trans- 
portation, services for exceptional children, and maintenance 
and operation of school plants. 

. A state salary schedule which will provide a minimum of 
$300 annual increase for 1957-58, and $100 annually 
thereafter, for all teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents who hold certificates, until their annual 
salaries reach the average paid to people of comparable 
training by business and industry in Tennessee, as recom- 
mended by the Tennessee White House Conference on 
Education, such salary increases to be in addition to salaries 
paid teachers for the preceding year. 
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Activities in Support of 
Two-Point Program 


Governor Frank Clement said in the May issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER: 

“While our accomplishments in this vital field of 
education are second to those of no previous adminis- 
tration, that does not blind us to the problems we face. 
You have mentioned two of these problems in your 
letter. 

“My comment on point one is that I agree with you 
that ways and means must be found to maintain our 
present school program in the face of greater increases 
in enrollment and costs. I do not believe that anyone 
wishes to see any backward step taken at this time. 

“In regard to point two of your program, may I say 
that it has been a pleasure for me to recommend in- 
creases in salaries to the last two sessions of the legisla- 
ture. I agree that teachers are not now being paid 
sufficient salaries, It is not possible to place a dollar 


value on the services of a good teacher. Across this _ 
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nation, no group of public servants with similar train- 
ing receive as little financial reward. I would like to 
see salaries increased further, and I think it would be 
a good idea to provide a plan whereby salaries could be 
stabilized somewhat for the future. However, all I can 
say at this time is that I can go only as far as the pre- 
sent sources of state revenue will permit. I would like 
to say, as I have said on other occasions, that it seems 
only reasonable that the increased cost of this program 
should be borne jointly and in just proportion by the 
local units and the state on some new basis. 

“I shall continue to work with you and your fine 
organization in every way I can for the further improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for the boys and girls 
of our state.” 

To date we have endorsements from 25 of 33 senators 
and 70 of 99 House members. 

The staff of the TEA have presented the TEA two- 
point program to numerous lay and professional groups 
in the state. To November 10, the staff have attended 
twenty district leadership conferences, one series held 
last spring and another this fall. They have attended 
15 district meetings of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 10 meetings of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association, many local PTA meetings, 
and countless civic club meetings, as well as many local 
association meetings where the legislative program has 
been discussed for both teachers and lay citizens. At 
these meetings and through other media, more than 
200,000 pamphlets, “Our Children’s Education,” sup- 
porting the program were distributed. 

Endorsements of the legislative program have been 
received prior to November 10 from thirteen state-wide 
organizations. Four hundred endorsements have 
been received from organizations representing more 
than 93,244 persons. 

Press releases, radio news releases, and spot an- 
nouncements have been prepared regularly in the TEA 
office and mailed to all newspapers, radio, and TV sta- 
tions in the state. For several months radio appearances 
and TV shows concerning the legislative program have 
appeared over many stations in the state. 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System is now actuarially 
sound for the first time, because of the fact that the 1955 Legis- 
lature and Governor Frank G. Clement made available an 
appropriation sufficient to meet the state’s share of the cost 
during the current biennium ending on June 30, 1957. The 
state’s obligation to teachers for their retirement credits prior to 
July 1, 1945, has now been established on a businesslike basis 
designed to liquidate this cost in an orderly manner over a 
period of years. 

The Teachers’ Retirement System will remain actuarially 
sound if an adequate appropriation is made by the 1957 Legis- 
lature and each succeeding legislature. The teachers of Ten- 
nessee are especially eager to see that the state’s full share of 
the cost to meet the requirements of the law is appropriated 
by the 1957 Legislature for the biennium beginning July 1, 1957. 

You are aware that the proposed new plan involving social 
security was approved by the October 20, 1956, reconvened 
session of the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, without a dissenting vote. When a bill is 
prepared for introduction in the 1957 Legislature a copy will 
be furnished the superintendent of each school system. 

If this new plan materializes, an effort will be made to com- 
plete a contract for Social Security coverage by June 30, 1957, 
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for those teachers who want Social Security coverage. This 
will make it possible for those who will be 65 and older by 
that time to receive Social Security benefits without being re- 
quired to teach during the 1957-58 school year, if they other- 
wise meet the eligibility requirements of the Social Security 
Law. To meet this deadline, a very tight time schedule will be 
necessary between January 1 and June 30, 1957, and during 
this period of time consideration must be given to the following 


points: 
1. The necessary laws must be enacted. 


2. A referendum among those electing the new plan must be 
called. 

3. Present members will elect individually to remain in the 
present plan or transfer to the new plan. 

4. At least 90 days must elapse between the date of the call 
and the date of the referendum. 

5. At least 50 per cent of those in the new plan will need to 
vote for social security coverage. (Under these conditions 
this requirement should not present any problem whatso- 
ever ). 

6. The formal social security coverage contract must be com- 
pleted not later than June 30, 1957. 

At the time this statement is being written the details 
related to many of these points have not been outlined. 
If the volume of work expected to be connected with 
this undertaking is completed within the time sched- 
uled, the undivided cooperation of each public school 
official and each member of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System will be absolutely necessary. 

When the exact procedure, including the details for 
carrying out the procedure, has been determined, the 
county and city superintendents of schools will be fur- 
nished this information. It is expected that individual 
teachers will be kept informed through the superin- 
tendent’s office, the Tennessee Education Association 
magazine, or in some other manner. 

If the new plan becomes a reality, the immediate 
cost to the state will be slightly increased over the 
cost of the present system, and the future cost will 
require greater increases. This fact makes it imperative 
that teachers concentrate on maintaining the financial 
soundness of our retirement system during the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1957, and for the years that lie ahead. 


Federal Aid to Education 


On July 28, 1955, at the end of the first session of the 
84th Congress, the House Committee on Education and 
Labor reported HR 7535. This bill came to be known as 
the Kelley Bill, having been introduced by Representa- 
tive Kelley of Pennsylvania. 

The House of Representatives took no action on HR 
7535 before it adjourned, but the bill was brought up 
for consideration in the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

The Kelley Bill would have provided for federal as- 
sistance for construction of school buildings in three 
ways: 

1. The bill authorizes grants-in-aid totaling $1.6 billion at 

the rate of $400 million a year for four years. 

2. The bill authorizes creation of a $750 million revolving 

fund for federal purchase of bonds of school districts un- 
able to sell their bonds at reasonable rates. 

. The bill authorizes the federal government to make advan- 
ces to reserve funds of state school financing agencies, 
which would in turn construct school buildings to be 
rented to local school districts. 
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Under the Kelley Bill, Tennessee would have re- 
ceived approximately nine and one-third million dollars 
a year for four years, these funds to be matched by 
state and/or local funds. 

On July 5 the House of Representatives voted 224- 
192 to reject the Kelley school construction bill. This 
vote came after the House had agreed by 225-192 to an 
amendment offered by Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-N.Y.) 
that would have required states to comply with deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in order to receive federal 
funds for school construction. 

All of the nine Tennessee congressmen voted against 
the Powell amendment. Eight of the nine voted against 
the bill after the Powell amendment was added. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has pledged to 
continue to work for federal aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction. 

There was little effort made during the last session of 
Congress to provide general aid for education. How- 
ever, the National Education Association is on record 
as favoring not only aid for school construction but also 
for general aid and especially for aid to teachers’ 
salaries. 


Budget for Year Ending June 30, 1958 
The Administrative Council recommends the adop- 

tion of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 

1957, to June 30, 1958: 

Proposed Budget 

for Year Ending 

June 30, 1958 


Budget for Year 
Ending 
June 30, 1957 


Estimated Income 








Membership Dues $126,900 $127,500 
Contribution from NEA 1,500 1,500 
$128,400 $129,000 
Estimated Expenditures 
Salaries 
Secretary Treasurer 10,000 10,000 
Assistant Secretary 8,100 8,400 
Publications Assistant 4,800 4,500 
Field Service Assistant 5,100 5,100 
Field Service Assistant 5,800 
Director of Research 7,500 
Director of Public Information 7,500 7,800 
Secretaries and Stenographers 16,700 16,700 
Operating Expenses 
Building Expenses 4,000 4,000 
Telephone and Telegraph 800 1,100 
Office Equipment Depreciation 1,000 1,000 
Travel—Office Staff 5,500 6,100 
Travel—President and Council 2,250 2,250 
Annual Convention 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage 2,500 2,500 
Office Furniture and Equipment 2,000 2,000 
Printing and Distributing Materials 5,000 5,000 
Public Relations 20,000 20,000 
Association Dues and Publications 400 400 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 14,000 15,000 
Representative Assembly 400 400 
NEA Delegates 1,800 1,800 
Staff Retirement 2,000 2,000 
Bond—Executive Secretary 100 100 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 350 450 
Miscellaneous 600 600 
Total $128,400 $129,000 
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THe REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY in 
annual session January 11-12, will 
elect a first vice-president from East 
Tennessee and three Administrative 
Council members, representing the 
First, Fourth, and Eighth Districts. 
The council member from the Ninth 
District is to be elected also to serve 
an unexpired term of one year. 


Vice-President 


The Hamilton County Education 
Association and the Hamilton County 
Principals Association have nomi- 
nated Sam P. McConnell, Superin- 
tendent of Hamilton County Schools, 
as vice-president of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

Mr. McConnell has had twenty- 
two years of successful experience in 
the teaching profession including 
four years as classroom teacher, nine 
years as elementary principal, six 
years as high school principal, and 
two years as Regional Supervisor for 
East Tennessee. He was elected 
superintendent of Hamilton County 
Schools in July, 1955. 





Mr. McConnell received the B.S. 
degree from East Tennessee State 
College, and the M. Ed. degree from 
Duke University. 

He has served as president of the 
state High School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, vice-chairman of the Tennes- 
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Candidates for TEA Offices 


see Principals’ Study Council, and as 
a member of the TSSAA Board of 
Control. He is a member of the TEA 
Legislative Committee. 

He is a member of the local, 
state, and national education associ- 
ations. 


Council 


C. H. Harrell 
was elected by 
the Adminis- 
strative Coun- 
cil at its Janu- 
ary 1956, 
meeting to 
serve in place 
of Mr. George 
Barnes until 
the regular 
meeting of the 
Representative 
Assembly. Mr. 
Harrell has been nominated to serve 
for one year. 

Mr. Harrell attended Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Tennessee, 
and Fitzgerald and Clark Prepara- 
tory School. His education at Missis- 
sippi State College, where he earned 
the B. S. degree, was interrupted by 
foreign military service. Preceding 
his return to America, he was en- 
rolled in a French University for 
special under-graduate study. He 
did graduate work at the University 
of Tennessee and the University of 
North Carolina, and received the 
M. S. degree in school administra- 
tion from Peabody College. 

For six years he was supervisor of 
all educational counseling service of 
the Memphis office of the Veterans’ 
Administration. He is now princi- 
pal of Graves Elementary School, 
Whitehaven. 

Mr. Harrell has held places of 
leadership in religious, civic, and 
professional organizations. He is a 
life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a past president of 
the Shelby County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Shelby County Princi- 
pals’ Association (1955-1956), and 
of the Collierville Rotary Club. He is 
a member of the Board of Stewards 
of the Collierville Methodist Church. 








The Mur- 
freesboro Ed- 
ucation Asso- 
ciation ha s5 
nominated 
Mrs. Marylee 
Van Sickle as 
represen- 
™, . tative from the 
Fourth District 
on the Admin- 
Pr istrative Coun- 

Pais © Cil. 

Mrs. Van 
Sickle is a native of Rutherford 
County, and a graduate of Tennessee 
College for Women. She has done 
graduate work at Middle Tennessee 
State College. Her experience as a 
classroom teacher includes, in addi- 
tion to the Murfreesboro City 
Schools, positions at Humboldt, the 
Peabody Demonstration School, and 
in Alaska. 

She is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Murfreesboro Education 
Association, president of the Wesle- 
yan Service Guild of the First Meth- 
odist Church, and vice-president of 
the local Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 





The teachers 
of Bristol, Ten- 
nessee place in 
nomination for 
Adminis- 
trative Council 
Member from 
the First Con- 
gressional Dis- 
trict, D.. ¥F. 
Adkisson, Su- 
perintendent of 
Bristol Schools. 
Mr. Adkisson 
has had a long and varied career in 
the public schools of Tennessee hav- 
ing served as a classroom teacher at 
Ashland City, as principal of one of 
the high schools in Obion county, 
superintendent of Watertown schools 
in Middle Tennessee, principal of 
Tennessee High School at Bristol, 
regional supervisor for East Tennes- 
see with the State Department of 
Education, supervisor of high schools 
for Knox County, and a member of 
the staff at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Adkisson is a graduate of 
Middle Tennessee State College and 
holds his Master's Degree from Pea- 
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body. He has completed the resi- 
dence requirements for his Doctor’s 
Degree at the University of Ten- 


nessee. 


The Wilson 
County Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nted Dr. Bob 
Womack, for 
election to the 
Adminis- 
trative Coun- 
cil. 

He was born 
in Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, at- 
tended the 
public school there and after serv- 
ing three years in the Navy, resumed 
his education at Middle Tennessee 
State College, where he received the 
B.S. Degree in 1948. He received 
the M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from 
George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Dr. Womack, now serving as prin- 
cipal of the Lebanon Junior High 
School in Lebanon, has had experi- 
ence both as elementary and high 
school teacher. He has just com- 
pleted a dissertation on the formu- 
lation and enactment of a state 
school program. In the process of 
writing this dissertation he became 
intimately acquainted with the indi- 
viduals and practices that guide the 
developments of such programs. 


The Tipton 
County Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion has nomi- 
nated Shan- 
non Faulkner 
to represent 
the Eighth 
District on the 
Administrative 
Council of the 
Tennes- 
see Education 
Association. 

Mr. Faulkner is superintendent of 
the Tipton County Schools, and has 
recently been elected for a second 
term. He received the B.A. degree 
from Erskine College, and has done 
graduate work at Peabody College 
and at Memphis State College where 
he earned the M.A. degree. 

The son of a teacher, he has de- 
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voted his adult life to teaching, with 
the exception of two years in the 
armed forces. Before entering the 
field of administration he was an 
instructor of music. 

Besides his school activities, Mr. 
Faulkner is organist and choir direc- 


tor of the Salem A. R. P. Church, 
Civil Defense Director of Tipton 
County, president of the Tipton 
County Tuberculosis Association, 
and a member of the Lions Club, 
American Legion, and Masonic 
Lodge. 





New Presidents of Sections 


Miss Eliza- 
beth Wills, 
newly elected 
president _ of 
the West Ten- 
nessee Educa- 
tion Associa- 
tion, has been 
on the execu- 
tive commis- 
sion of the 
Association for 
three years. 
She was grad- 
uated from high school in Browns- 
ville, and received the B.A. degree 
from Vanderbilt University and the 
M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Wills taught in Brownsville, 
and Whitehaven before coming to 
East High, Memphis in 1948. She 
has traveled extensively in Europe, 
Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico. 

She is a reader for the College Ex- 
amination Board, chairman of the 
Memphis Association of Teachers of 
English, and a past president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 





J. Howard 
Warf, _presi- 
dent of the 


Middle Ten- 
nessee Educa- 
tion Associa- 
tion, is a grad- 
uate of State 
Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Murfrees- 
boro, and has 
done graduate 
work at 
Peabody. 

Mr. Warf has served as superin- 
tendent of Lewis County Schools for 
nineteen years. 





He is a member of the state board 
of education, past president of the 
Lewis County Civic Club, and chair- 
man of the Lewis county Chapter, 
of the American Red Cross. 


Dr. Roy W. 
Wallace, assis- 
tant principal 
of Rule High 


School, Knox- 
ville, is presi- 
dent of The 
East Tennes- 


see Education 
Associa= 
tion. Dr. Wal- 
lace was grad- 
uated from 
Norris High 
School, and received the B. S. de- 
gree, M. S. in educational adminis- 
tration, and Ed. D. in curriculum, 
and instruction from the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

He has been active as a member 
of the local Lions Club and of the 
executive Board of The Knoxville 
Teachers League. 





Other Officers 


West ‘TENNESSEE—Vice _ presi- 
dents: C. L. Moore, Selmer, Seventh 
District; B. L. Dillard, Tiptonville, 
Eighth District; J. P. Cowan, Collier- 
ville, Ninth District. William Osteen, 
executive committee member from 
the Ninth District. 

MippLE TENNESSEE: Miss Mar- 
garet Cate, Nashville, vice president; 
Grady Bass, Pulaski, member of the 
Executive Committee. 

East TENNESSEE: Margaret Vir- 
ginia Brockman, Bristol, vice presi- 
dent; C. E. Rogers was reelected to 
the executive committee from Up- 
per East Tennessee. 








Resolutions of the Sections 


at Regional Conventions 


West Tennessee 


This Association assembled in regular 
session in the sixty-ninth year of its ex- 
istence does hereby, resolve that: 

1. We appreciate the excellent manner 
in which President Strange has conducted 
this convention and extend to him our best 
wishes. 

2. We commend Secretary Mitchell for 
the various arrangements and the pro- 
grams, which have contributed to the suc- 
cess of this Convention. 

8. We thank the executive committee 
for its work in our behalf in helping plan 
this convention. 

4. We are grateful for the cooperation 
of the sectional officers for arranging 
worthwhile programs and presiding over 
the various sectional meetings. 

5. We express our appreciation to Com- 
missioner Cope and his staff for their ex- 
cellent leadership. 

6. We thank the exhibitors for the 
interesting educational displays they 
brought to us, and we appreciate the part 
they have played in making this a suc- 
cessful convention. 

7. We thank the press, radio, and tele- 
vision for the news coverage they have 
given this convention and for their in- 
creasing interest in and coverage of 
educational activities. 

8. We urge the active support of every 
member of the teaching profession in be- 
half of the two-point legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 

9. The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Western Section, thanks Frank Bass 
and his staff for their work in our behalf 
and pledge our continued support to the 
State Association. 

10. We, the members of the teaching 
profession of West Tennessee, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to make every effort to 
provide the best instructional and educa- 
tional program possible for the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. 

(Submitted by Joe T. Naylor, Chairman; 
Julian Brewer; Claire Cayce; Stella Mur- 
chison. ) 


Middle Tennessee 


Be it Resolved that: 

1. We commend the Executive Secre- 
tary, Middle Section, Tennessee Education 
Association, Mr. N. C. Beasley, for the 
excellent program which he and his staff 
have worked out for this Convention. 
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2. To the President of the Middle Sec- 
tion, Tennessee Education Association, 
Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, we extend our ap- 
preciation for the effort she has made to 
make the program this year effective. 
Particularly are we proud of the resource- 
fulness evidenced by her in directing the 
affairs of the Convention. 

3. We thank Dr. Quill Cope, Commis- 
sioner of Education, and his excellent staff 
for the leadership offered the educational 
forces of the state. We pledge him and 
his assistants our active support. 

4. We appreciate the efforts of the 
Tennessee Legislative Service to bring into 
focus the prevailing educational picture 
in Tennessee, and pledge to this service 
our best cooperation. We believe educa- 
tion can best be served by all when all 
are aware of the status and needs of the 
enterprise. 

5. We recognize the appropriateness of 
the observance of the Centennial birthday 
of the National Education Association, 
which observance will occur on April 4, 
1957. In connection with this observance, 
we urge that every school in Tennessee— 
elementary, secondary, and college—work 
out and present an appropriate program 
celebrating this Centennial. We further 
recommend that the activities sponsored in 
connection with this observance be used 
to make as many people as possible aware 
of the long series of efforts made by the 
organized profession to build in America 
an educational institution designed to im- 
prove and promote the educational in- 
terests of all the children of all the people, 
it being the fundamental objective of this 
organization to promote the general inter- 
ests through education. 

6. It is our view that the welfare of 
the public schools requires that the various 
schools maintain a good program of pub- 
lic relations. The Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation is a ready-made organization in the 
community in which the various schools 
operate and should be utilized in the pro- 
motion of better education for all the 
state’s children. 

7. To the press, we extend our appre- 
ciation for the coverage given the various 
programs of this Convention, both general 
and sectional. 

8. We pledge ourselves unequivocably 
to support the two-point educational pro- 
gram sponsored by the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association and call upon all friends of 
public education in the state to join us in 
our efforts to bring about necessary legisla- 
tion to make this program operative. 


9. That we practice in our personal and 
corporate lives respect for law as the de- 
sirabie rule of action; that unless we can 
ourselves be law-abiding, we shall be 
unable to teach, in an effective manner, 
law observance by others. 

10. It is manifestly obvious to all who 
teach that we really live in a world at 
the moment characterized by threats and 
counter-threats, of stresses and _ strains, 
which in the end have their blighting ef- 
fect on education. In order to counteract 
this disastrous tendency, we pledge our- 
selves to give our best thought and our 
maximum of effort to bring about a situa- 
tion among all the people whereby they 
will appeal to reason in the solution of 
social, political and economic problems, 
thereby averting an appeal to force. It is 
the thought of your Committee that in this 
direction lies our hope for peace—domes- 
tically as well as internationally. 

11. We thank all who had a part in 
making it possible for teachers, individu- 
ally, to determine whether they want to 
participate in Social Security as a part of 
their retirement program. 

12. We, as we contemplate the future, 
join hands professionally and pledge to 
each other and to the children and youth 
whom we teach that we will do our best 
to build a great profession of teaching for 
the benefit of those presently taught and 
for those who come after them. We shall 
also place before the public the material 
needs of the schools and of those who 
teach in the schools, it being our thought 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. In 
the long run, the public interest is best 
served when justice is rendered to all. 

(Submitted by: Mrs. Carl Campbell; 
Mrs. Andrena Briney; R. M. Blair; W. A. 
Bass, Chairman. ) 


East Tennessee 


Be It Resolved that the Association: 


1, Express appreciation to our Governor, 
Commissioner of Education and staff of 
the State Department of Education for 
providing excellent leadership for Tennes- 
see’s educational program. 

2. Commend members of the legisla- 
ture, the Legislative Council and other 
legislative committees concerned with pub- 
lic education, for their contributions to 
educational progress achieved during the 
current biennium, and urge the continued 
efforts of these groups in seeking further 
achievements for education through the 
coming biennium. 

8. Express appreciation to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the staff, and all officers 
of the Tennessee Education Association 
for their outstanding leadership in advanc- 
ing the cause of education and the teach- 
ing profession in Tennessee, and declare 
our intention to develop even stronger and 
more active local units in the Association. 

4. Urge all local associations, and the 
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people of this state through their legislative 
representatives, to support the two-point 
legislative program of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

5. Commend the Governor and mem- 
bers of the Retirement Study Committee 
for the excellent report on social security 
and teacher retirement, and endorse the 
stand on social security recently taken by 
the Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, namely, to 
recommend legislation making Social Se- 
curity coverage possible but not manda- 
tory, as provided in the report of the 
Governor’s Retirement Study Committee 
and provisions of the Social Security Law. 


a sugge stion 
we hope proves he Sul 


6. Express appreciation to our Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, Executive 
Secretary, committee members, depart- 
mental officers, and program leaders and 
participants who have so generously con- 
tributed to the success of this year’s pro- 
gram of the East Tennessee Education 
Association, and rededicate ourselves to 
the principle of cooperation in Educational 
improvement as expressed in this year’s 
program theme. 





7. Express appreciation for helpful 
service from the University, city officials, 
the press, radio and television, the Knox- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, the Scout 
Executive and his group, the exhibitors, 
and all local committees on arrangements. 
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vancement of education in our state and in 
the nation. 

9. Commend local educational leaders 
and community representatives who have 
sponsored the “Little White House Con- 
ference” meetings in the state, and urge 
continuation of such meetings in order that 
the public may become more fully aware 
of the needs of the schools. 

10. Join with the National Education 
Association during 1957 in its Centennial 
celebration, and urge local units to plan 
Centennial birthday parties on April 4, 
and renew their efforts to increase the 
number of life-membership affiliations. 


11. Dedicate ourselves, individually, 
through the Association to the task of im- 
proving our own understanding of Ameri- 
can democratic principles and their ad- 
vantages over conflicting principles of life 
and government. 

12. And in attempting to improve our 
understanding of American democratic 
principals, remember our obligations to see 
that public education should be made 
effectively free to all, and that we stand 
ready to cooperate with state and local 
leaders in their efforts to see that these 
ideals are expressed in law and practice. 

(Submitted by A. V. Ellis; Frank E. 
Irwin; John Miller; Charles Ross; Thula 
Slover; Earl M. Ramer, Chairman. ) 
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door... Imagine how thrilled folks 
are to find it is candy. And 

then, spy the scissors 

inviting them to cut off a piece. 
Easy and fun to make. 


2 Use about 8 lbs. of hard 
eandy, cellophane and foil 
wrapped—all kinds and sizes. 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
piece by piece . . Add bow and 
blunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 







The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 

Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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Molen Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


LENEIL EDWARDS 


INstTRuCTOR, LIBRARY SERVICE 
MippLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 


for younger readers 


Baseball for Young Champions, by Rob- 
ert Antonacci and Jane Barr; illustrated 
by Rus Anderson. Whittlesey, 1956. 
$2.25. Grades 3-7. A real hand book for 
young baseball players, covering train- 
ing ruies, equipment, and the like, 
something of the history of the game, 
scores and records. 


The Book of Reptiles and Amphibians, 
by Michael H. Bevans; illustrated by 
the author. Garden City, 1956. $2.50. 
Grades 4-9. 100 or more species of 
snakes, lizards, frogs, turtles, toads and 
salamanders pictured in handsome 
colored illustrations with short descrip- 
tive text which gives the distinctive 
characteristics, behavior, and habitat of 
each. 


The Horse on Hurricane Hill, by C. W. 
Anderson; illustrated by the author. 
Macmillan, 1956. $2.75. Grades 3-6. 
Another horse story of a colt who runs 
away from a burning barn, lives for a 
time with a herd of deer, is finally tamed 
and trained to become a champion 
jumper. A pleasing story with the usual 
Anderson charm portrayed in the draw- 
ings. 

Little Pear and the Rabbits, by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore; illustrated by the 
author. Morrow, 1956. $2.50. Grades 
2-4, Little Pear, the small Chinese boy 
who has many adventures at home, in 
the fields, in the village, and at the 
fair, finally decides if he is to be a good 
farmer, he must go to school. 


Sociable Toby, by Eleanor Loweton Cly- 
mer; illustrated by Ingrid Fetz. Watts, 
1950. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Toby, a friend- 
ly dog, belongs to elderly Miss Emma, 
who is very resentful of her neighbors. 
Toby helps Miss Emma to see that she 
is wrong in her attitude toward people 
and in refusing to accept their friend- 
ship. Easy to read. 

Stowaway to the Mushroom Planet, by 


Eleanor Cameron; illustrated by Robert 
Henneberger. Little, 1956. $2.75. Grades 


4 


4-8. A sequel to the Wonderful Flight 
to the Mushroom Planet. Check and 
David make a second trip to Basidium 
which fails to remain a top secret. Stowa- 
waying on the ship is Horatio Q. Pea- 
body, a young man who scoffs at the idea 
of space travel, but who hopes to become 
famous as a result of the trip. Fast mov- 
ing and amusing attempts of the boys 
to foil Horatio’s plans make a delightful 
story. 


Winter Tree Birds, by Lucy Ozone; il- 


lustrated by John Hawkinson, Whitman, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 3-5. Attractive and 
useful information about five important 
native winter birds—the chickadee, 
tufted titmouse, downy woodpecker, 
white-breasted nuthatch, and brown 
creeper—a working team that keeps 
trees healthy and strong during the 
winter. Easy-to-read text with delicately 
colored and_ black-and-white _ illustra- 
tions. 


for older readers 


All on a Mountain Day, by Aileen Fisher; 


illustrated by Gardell Dane Christensen. 
Nelson, 1956. $2.75. Grades 5-9. One 
exciting and adventurous day in the 
family life of nine wild animals of the 
Rocky Mountains. Shows the struggle to 
protect and to feed their young and to 
evade their natural enemies. 


Annapolis: The Life of a Midshipman 


and West Point: 'The Life of a Cadet, 
by Jack Engeman. Lathrop, 1956. $3.50 
each. Grades 8-12. These books show in 
photographs and text the new plebe and 
cadet from the first day’s orientation to 
graduation, living quarters and barracks, 
athletics, classes, work and play, both 
the glamour and the grind. Prepared 
with the full authority of the USNA and 
USMA authorities. 


The Boy Next Door, by Betty Cavanna 


Morrow, 1956. $2.75. Grades 7-10. Jane 
Howard and Ken Sanderson had been 
companions since childhood, but Jane 


Revolution, 


didn’t want to “go steady.” In the 
jealous unhappy period that follows, 
Jane finds herself through new activities 
and associations. A light, but wholesome 
story of one girl’s adjustment to school, 
family, dates and outside activities. 


Fifteen, by Beverly Cleary; illustrated by 


by Joe and Beth Krush. Morrow, 1956. 
$2.75. Grades 7-9. Jane Purdy, an aver- 
age fifteen year old typifies all girls with 
their first dates, their joys and woes, 
their despair and elation. Skilfully 
written with warmth and humor. 


The First Book of Congress, by Harold 
Coy; illustrated by Helen Borten. Watts, 
1956. $1.95. Grades 5-9. An introduction 
to Congress, its traditions and duties. 
Answers questions about one of our 
basic insitutions. Includes a glossary of 
special terms used in Congress and a 
section describing what to see in the 
Capitol Building. 


Francis Marion: Swamp Fox of the 


by Beryl Williams and 
Samuel Epstein. Messner, 1956. $2.95. 
Grades 8-12. The story of the great 
guerilla fighter in the American Revolu- 
tion, who terrorized the British army in 
South Carolina, saved Charleston, and 
achieved the first important victory of 
the Revolution. 


The Mystery of the Shuttered Hotel, 


by Christine Noble Govan and Emmy 
West; illustrated by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. Sterling, 1956. $2.50. Grades 5-9. 
Five children go out to cut Christmas 
trees, run into a mystery, get caught in a 
snow storm, but help to capture burglars 
in a closed-up summer hotel. Good local 
color. The same children appeared in 
the Mystery of the Mountain Face. 


Sequoyah: Leader of the Cherokees, by 


Alice Marriot; illustrated by Bob Riger. 
Random, 1956. $1.50. (A Landmark 
Book) Grades 5-10. A narrative bio- 
graphy of a_ half-breed Cherokee. 
Presents authentic India lore, Sequoyah’s 
craftmanship, the customs of his people 
and his invention of the alphabet or 
system of writing for his people. 


Silver Horn of Robin Hood, by Donald 


E. Cooke; illustrated by the author. 
Winston, 1956. $3.50. Grades 6-10. 
Complete retelling of the stories of 
Robin Hood written as a continuous nar- 
rative. All the best Sherwood Forest lore 
and the beloved characters. Good print, 
attractive illustrations. 


Stories from Shakespeare, by Marchette 


Chute. World, 1956. $3.75. Grades 6-12. 
Contains in modern prose the thirty-six 
plays found in the first folio. Intended 
for those who come to the plays for the 
first time, merely an introduction to the 
characters and the plots, and not a sub- 
stitute for the original plays. 
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Mathematics Teaching Aids for a 
Stronger America, by Jack C. Merwin 
and Paul B. Hale. “Our World of Flight 
Series,” Illinois Curriculum Program. Re- 
printed by National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 75 pages, $.75. 


The Scribner Arithmetic, Teacher’s 
Guide and Answers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. Book 4, 192 pp., 
$2.20; Book 8, 172 pp., $1.80. 


Planning My Future, prepared by the 
Guidance Staff of the National Forum 
Foundation, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Second edition, 1956. 368 
pages; $2.46. 


The Children We Teach, by Nina 
Ridenour. Illustrated by Joe Musial. Fore- 
word by James L. Hymes, Jr. Mental 
Health Materials Center, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 56 pages. Single 
copy, $.40; 100 copies, $2.80. A pamphlet 
to help teachers and parents understand 
personality development of children. 


The Illustrated Treasury of Children’s 
Literature, ed. by Margaret E. Martig- 
noni. New York. Grosset and Dunlap, 1955. 
512 pp. $4.95. 

Treasures from the 
for children, and happy memories for 
adults make this an excellent gift book. 
Stories, fables, fairy tales, and poems that 
have been favorites for generations, are 
well illustrated with color pictures and line 
drawings by famous artists. Among the 
authors included are Charles Dickens, 
Hans Christian Anderson, Lewis Carroll, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

The Illustrated Treasury of Children’s 
Literature is designed for reading aloud 
to provide hours of pleasure for children 
and adults who share it with them. 


world’s literature 


Education for National Survival, A 
Handbook on Civil Defense for Schools, 
prepared by Civil Defense Education Pro- 
ject, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Order from _ the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 88 pages, $ .65. 


Financing Education in the Public 
Schools, by John F. Sly, et. al. Princeton: 
Tax Institute, Inc., 1956. 183 pages, 
$5.00. Major headings indicate the scope 
of the problem as considered by speakers 
on this symposium conducted by the Tax 
Institute: “Federal Aid to Education—The 
Over-All Problem,” “Capital School Fi- 
nancing—The Needs and the Methods,” 
“Basic Considerations in Educational Fi- 
nance,” and “Public Personnel Policies in 
Education.” 
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Indigent Hospital Service Program 


Doctors Treat Patients Free Under Plan 


ENNESSEE is taking care of indigent 
patients with a law which provides that 
any person found to be unable to pay a 
hospital bill can get hospital care pro- 
vided such care is approved by a local 
county screening committee. 
The Tennessee law, passed in 1953, set 
out to accomplish two much needed ob- 
jectives: 


1. To make sure that no person would 
have to go without hospital care for lack 
of money to pay a hospital bill. 

2. To make up the deficit of some two 
million dollars which Tennessee hospitals 
are losing annually through the unpaid 
bills of indigent patients. 

The indigent hospital service program 
has, of course, had far-reaching effects, 
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Are You Saving $ and ¢ on 


Your Automobile Insurance ? 


SEND IN THIS FORM for quotations on your car. No obligation, of course. 


Name ......... scr, MRE ace wscSeses ahr Apctoass Diaper esnceenseoe 
School............ Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assn.? Yes [] No [) 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [] under age 21? =~ . 
° 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [] Your Age............ 
Married? Yes [] No [] Involved in serious accident last five years? Yes [] No (J 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name.......... Model No, of Cyl..:..... 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
Type of Body.. Cost... Purchase date ini OIE UG i0.055sc0000: 
Month and Year 
Factory (or serial) Now..............:ccceeee Present Insurance Expires......................... 
UNDERLINE COVERAGES DESIRED Semiannual 
Premium 


LIABILITY—Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 5/10/5, or 10/20/5, or 
20/40/5, or 30/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) 

MEDICAL PAYMENTS—$500, $1,000, or $2,000 per person 

COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism and Glass Breakage, 

EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use 

COLLISION AND UPSET—$25 or $50 or $100 deductible or 80% cover- 


age. On 80% coverage your share never exceeds $50 per accident... 


Brought to you by the Tennessee Education Association 





GENERAL OFFICES . . . SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Policy Fee 
Total Sees 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 














Help Fight TB 








UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1-August 3 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24-July 27 
Summer School at the beautiful city of Guadalajara. 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August 
15 countries. Everything First Class For those who 
wish to travel only. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of San 
| Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 








Comprehensive 12-Week Tour of 


EUROPE 


Thirteen countries: France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
12 Weeks, including 6 weeks at Summer 
School for American Students, University 
of Oslo 
Via 
T. W. A. Tourist Service 
and other IATA Carriers 
$1,850, includes transportation, 
first class, hotels, meals. 


TRAVEL, INC. 


209 4th. Ave., No., Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone AL 4-640! 








SOUTHWESTERN 
AT MEMPHIS 


A Four-Year College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
@ Approved for teacher training by 


the Tennessee State Department of 
Education. 


@ Thirty-five percent of Southwestern's 
graduates go on to pursue graduate 
work or professions. 


@ Tutorial method of instruction for 
upperclassmen. 


@ Vocational guidance for all students. 


@ Fully accredited by the Tennessee 
Association of Colleges, the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the Associa- 
tion of Southern Colleges. 


For information write 
Admissions Counselor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 
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over and above these two prime objectives. 
Tennessee physicians have agreed to treat 
free-of-charge all persons admitted to hos- 
pitals under the plan. Public spirited citi- 
zens have supported the plan because they, 
like the doctors, realize that if our hospitals 
are to keep their doors open, they cannot 
continue to lose money year after year. 

It is also a fact that paying patients 
are beginning more and more to feel the 
result of those unpaid indigent bills 
through rapidly increasing hospital rates, 
curtailed services, barely adequate food, 
and a number of other deficiences which 
should not be associated with a public 
resource as vital to Tennessee as her hos- 
pitals. 

Strong point of the law where private 
citizens are concerned is that it hinges on 
local control from the county level. A 
screening committee composed of a doctor, 
a county court member, and a_ private 
citizen screen all patients for indigency 
before they are hospitalized under this 
plan. County courts must vote to partici- 
pate in the plan which gives them a 
proportionate allocation of the state appro- 
priated funds much in the same way that 
state funds for education are distributed— 
that is, according to need as gauged by 
per capita wealth and taxable assets. 

The chief problem however, is one of 
adequate appropriations. The program 
presently gets but $150,000 yearly which 
is increased by forty percent through 
matching county appropriations. 

Measured against a two million dollar 
yearly need, the present appropriation is 
woefully short of the mark. Neighboring 
states, notably Mississippi and Florida, give 
similar programs one and one half millions 
yearly. Both of these states have popula- 
tions smaller than Tennessee’s by at least 
a million persons. If the indigent sick 
are to be cared for—if our hospitals are 
to continue to keep their doors open—an 
increased appropriation must be secured. 





The Versatile Soybean 
(Continued from page 7 ) 


same as those for corn. The seedbed 
is best prepared by plowing, fol- 
lowed by frequent harrowings or 
light diskings to kill the weeds and 
give a firm soil. 

Lime and fertilizer requirements 
are relatively high, and on many 
Tennessee soils, lime, phosphate, 
and potash are necessary to produce 
maximum yields. Application of a 
suitable commercial inoculant to the 
seed is also desirable, and is most 
satisfactorily done at planting time 
—usually May in Tennessee. Planted 
one or two inches deep, in rows or 
broadcast, they require little culti- 
vation, except weed control for row 


plantings. Harvesting is best accom- 
plished with a minimum of labor 
and a greater saving of beans by 
the use of a combine after the leaves 
have turned brown and dropped off 
and the beans are thoroughly ripe. 

More than 10,000 soybean intro- 
ductions have been made into the 
United States representing in excess 
of 2,500 distinct types. Out of this 
wealth of material, less than 100 
varieties have been developed that 
are of economic importance at the 
present time. Of the varieties avail- 
able to farmers, only a few com- 
prise the mass of the acreage grown. 

Two soybean varieties that have 
made and are still making a major 
contribution have been developed 
by the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Volstate, a yellow 
bean, is a favorite among some 
growers. Ogden, a green bean, has 
been one of the most popular va- 
rieties in the south for many years. 
Lee, a recent release of the United 
States Department of Agrinculture 
and the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is gaining favor 
very rapidly. 


£ £ £ 
Audio-Visual Aids 


These “still” pictures projected in your 
classroom have greatest value for what 
they cause your students to do—studying 
and discussing filmstrips, frame by frame, 
noting details, suggesting meanings beyond 
pictures, asking questions to answer by 
further searching. Sometimes just a few 
frames accomplish your purpose, leaving 
the rest of the filmstrip for another lesson. 
Very few distributors rent filmstrips, but 
it’s to your advantage to own a library of 
strips just as you own books. You'll find 
a single strip costs about the same as a 
well-illustrated book. In sets, each strip 
costs less. These may be purchased from 
local distributors, from producers listed. 


Christmas Around the World (1 strip, 
color, and 33 1/3 rpm record, Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14) has appealing drawings that 
catch the spirit of the festive holy-day 
celebrated by family and community the 
world around, suggesting the unity of all 
people through ideas and belief. After 
you hear and see this strip in its entirety 
to enjoy, think of its use for geography 
review! You'll discuss why children in 
Spain don’t have a Chistmas tree, why 
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some people have Christmas in summer, 
why carved wooden figures are used in so 
many countries, or how it happens that all 
over the world people know and celebrate 
Christmas. Traditional customs are pic- 
tured of Sweden, Norway, Denmak, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Syria, 
Israel, India, China, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Brazil, and in various 
regions of the U. S. Write to SVE for 
other favorite Christmas filmstrips, some 
with records. 


Another holiday strip to make social 
studies lessons far beyond the season’s 
celebration, especially for elementary 
students, Indians for Thanksgivng (1 
color strip and record, SVE) gives reality 
to the Pilgrim’s New England of 1631, 
with a could-have-happened “saved from 
the redskins” drama. 





NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
at home .. . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 5 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 
BENEFITS 


® HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 


© ACCIDENT BENEFITS e 
© SICKNESS BENEFITS 
©@ ACCIDENTAL DEATH & 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS @® MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
@ NON-DISABLING INJURY ® DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
In To Everything a Season (1 color BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


strip, and record, SVE) Fran Allison nar- 
rates an exploration of marsh, woods, and 
meadow, showing the cycle of life for 
animals and plants. “Live” calls of birds, 
frogs, and insects make fascinating listen- 
ing while the story shows the wonders 
waiting eyes that learn to see and ears 
tuned to nature’s sounds. These filmstrips 
and records, made with good taste, charm, 
and excellence, may be bought and used 
separately, for although they are cor- 
related, each is complete. 


Added this fall to the authentic and 
attractive filmstrips and records based on 
the Landmark Books, for upper elemen- 
tary through senior high classes, are 
more lives of famous men and highlights 
of historic incidents, by Enrichment 
Teaching Materials (246 5th Avenue, New 
York 1). New color filmstrips are: Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Ben Franklin of Old 
Philadelphia, Daniel Boone opening the 
Wilderness, Robert Fulton and the Steam- 
boat, Lee and Grant at Appomattox, and 
Building the First Continental Railroad. 
New dramatizations on records (78 or 
33 1/3) are: Ben Franklin of Old Phila- 
delphia, Lincoln and Douglas, The Panama 
Canal, and Robert Fulton and the Steam- 
boat. Write for the complete list of records 
and strips that correlate but may be used 





es 





@ SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion:— 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings ... and your dreams... as more than 165,000 Teachers 
in 8 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 


Meet 


GENTRY HALE, 
your Educators State 
Manager. Write to 
him direct at 700 
Vosswood Drive, 
Nashville. 


sducalees 


Pree 
TEACHING AIDS 
Sets of authoritative CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
prepared for classroom use by 
our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. Yours for the 

asking. Check the coupon. 

















independently. raf -“® MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. [a Fe ee 
| P.O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. | would like to have the following q | 
Our Holidays and What They Mean (set EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. materials without cost or obligation: 
of 8, color, Filmstrip House, 347 Madison | |{NFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] ; 
Avenue, New York 17) sketches the stories 1 CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] MEDICAL POSTERS [] | 
of: Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Easter, | i 
Christmas, Lincoln’s and Washington’s | NAMB oo... cecsssscsessssccssnecssnscesnecennensnntessneenansecsnsesssnanssesensneess TEACHER [J 
Birthdays, Memorial Day, and Independ- ! PUPIL O 1 
once Dey. They sabanes. cele oelee ! he ee OS Mem OP PRE es hoop ! 
throughout the school year, in history, gene oo .ccseccssssssssssscsesnssesseneennseennne it ioe ee 1256 | 
language arts, and provide gemeral irfor- joss ce cee cece cece me me me ee me ee a ee a ee | 
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mation for upper elementary and junior 


high groups. 


Hero Legends of Many Lands (6 color 
strips, SVE) leads your middle-grade and 
junior high students to read the fabulous 
tales of William Tell, King Arthur and the 
Magic Sword, Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, Robin Hood and Allan-A-Dale, 
Ulysses and Circe, and Gulliver’s Travels 
to Lilliput. Better have attractive books 
of these stories where children may use 
them after these filmstrips have sharpened 
a desire to read. 


True biographies in American Leaders 
(6 color strips, Young America Films, 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17) suggest 
further investigating if you have at hand 
readable references for middle grades 
through senior high. For English classes, 
the strips give comparative study of the 
ways a life-story may be told. For other 
groups they set the stage for study of the 
social movements related to the persons 
in the pictures: Jane Addams, Susan B. 
Anthony, Franklin, Jefferson, Mann, and 
Williams. Similar strips deal wtih six 
persons each: American Authors and 
American Scientists. 


For younger children, new from YAF 
this season, are high quality color strip 
sets: We Take a Trip, four, on zoo, beach, 
fair, and museum; “Our Pets,” six, on 
parakeet, pony, kitten, rabbit, puppy, and 
turtle; “Indians of the Eastern Wood- 
lands,” six strips; and for beginning con- 
cepts of numbers, processes and problem 
solving, a set of six strips, “Arithmetic 
Series, Set No. 1.” 


Two new geography sets from SVE, 
with beautiful photographs and useful 
maps showing life today, complete the 
Rand-McNally-SVE Lands and People 
Overseas series, to total 24 strips, really 
comprising a picture-trip around the world. 
New are: Living in Africa, four strips, 
North Africa, Egypt and Sudan, Congo 
and Guinea Coast, Eastern and Southern 
Africa; and Living in Australia and the 
Pacific Islands, four strips, Australia, New 
Zealand, Hawaii, South Pacific and Ant- 
arctica. In well-selected and organized 
units each shows the influence of the 
nature of the land and the impact of in- 
creasing world-communication on the lives 
and work of people. 


New filmstrips from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois, all in color, include: a 
geography set of six strips, The Southwest- 
ern States, completing a series of regions 
of contemporary U. S.; Medieval Europe, 
four strips, on the manor, the Knight and 
his training, the Crusades, and the town 
gilds; Settling the New World, six strips 
on seventeenth century America; and six 
telling Hans Christian Anderson stories. 
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££¢ 
It’s News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. If unable 
to find these products in your locality, 
your request to this magazine for further 
information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


Copper Motifs for enamelists and jew- 
elry makers. A large assortment of die- 
struck, finely-detailed copper motifs which 
may be fired into enameled backgrounds 
or simply soldered onto copper jewelry. 
These motifs may be treated by any of the 
many copper finishing techniques for use 
with matching or contrasting copper back- 
grounds. Included in the ornament styles 
are: a series of dogs, musical instruments, 
horses, sport symbols, oriental designs, 
stylized patterns. (The Copper Shop, 
1812 E. 13th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio) 


Ultra-Violet Master Science Lab., de- 
signed to illustrate the uses of ultra-violet 
in the fields of research, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, art, and theatrics, is available for 
classroom use. Kit contains complete 
materials, including a Black-Ray Lamp 
that plugs into an ordinary electrical out- 
let. Valuable specimens of uranium ore, 
zinc, magnesium, and aluminum. Cost 
$24.95. (Black Light Corporation of 
America, San Gabriel, California ) 


Vendo is a new milk vending machine 
which dispenses half-pint bottles of milk, 
sells, collects, and makes change auto- 
matically. Teachers and administrators 
are freed from milk service details. (The 
Vendo Company, 7400 E. 12th Street, 
Kansas City 26, Missouri) 


Royal Blackboard Eraser Cleaner op- 
erates on the vacuum cleaner principle 
and is extremely easy to use. According 
to the literature, the unit has a triple 
cleaning action which brushes, beats and 
suction cleans erasers. It can be used as 
a portable unit or a permanently installed 
fixture. (Royal Appliance Manufacturing 
Company, 1975 E. 61 Street, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio) 


Bus Flasher Light. To distinguish the 
school bus flasher light from those used 
on trucks and other vehicles, the Superior 
Coach Flasher Light is oval in shape and 
features a special convex lens. The con- 
vex lens permits the flasher to be seen from 
any angle up to 90 degrees on either side 
of the coach. Higher candle power also 
increases visibility. (Superior Coach Corp., 
Lima, Ohio) 


NEA Life Members 
October 5-23, 1956 


Anderson County 
Mrs. Marion W. Cline 


Blount County 
Mary Ella Roberts 


Davidson County 
Raymond T. Allmon 
Mrs. Frances V. Brintle 
Billy Foster Davis 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Hyde 
Forrest M. Marker, Jr. 
Martha Ann Martin 


Hamilton County 
Mrs. Edith W. Cofer 
Mrs. Coralee M. Finley 


White County 
Mrs. Cleo Passons Walker 


Chattanooga 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Dalton 


George Peabody College 
Robert S. Thurman 
Mrs. Ruth Helmick Tipton 


Jackson City 
Charles Rhea Bray 


CorRECTION: By an unfortunate mis- 
correction last month we listed a William- 
son County member under “Williamson 
City” and Jackson City members under 
“Jackson County.” Our apologies to these 
NEA Life Members. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 
Tennessee Education Association Funds 1955-1956 


The Administrative Council 
Tennessee Education Association, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit of 
the books of account of the Association, kept in the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass, in Nashville, Ten- 
nesssee, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, and submit 
this report of same. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial status 
of the Association as disclosed by the books as of June 30, 1956, 
shows total assets of $149,329.11, liabilities of $396.00 and 
surplus of $148,933.11. The net worth is the surplus of 
$140,426.08 at June 30, 1955, increased by the net income of 
$8,507.03 for the current year. 

The increase of $8,507.03 in the net worth (surplus) during 
the year is reflected in the following changes in the assets. 

Cag TiGOGGAO os occu cc <ssssceseiststvenes $8,866.48 
Accounts Receivable Increased .... 556.00 


$9,422.48 
Fixed Assets Decreased .................. 915.45 


$8,507.03 


CASH 


The petty cash was counted and found to total in cash the 
$15.00 called for by the ledger account. 

The balance of $28,650.22 in the checking account at the 
Third National Bank was verified from the bank’s statement 
by deduction for the checks ascertained to be outstanding and 
addition of $8.00 deposit July 3 of June receipt. 

The balances in the three savings accounts were verified 
from the pass books to be as detailed on the balance sheet, 
in total amount of $62,361.96. The increase of $6,596.67 
during the year is the interest of $1,596.67 and deposit of 
$5,000.00. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Accounts receivable consist entirely of unpaid charges of 
$657.00 for advertising during the year. Unpaid accounts 
totaling $24.00 for prior year were charged off against current 
year advertising income. 


FIXED ASSETS 


The office building and lot No. 409 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville, was sold to the state during the year ended June 
30, 1948, for $35,000.00 cash and the present property No. 321 
Seventh Avenue, North was purchased for $35,000.00 cash. 
Two thousand dollars ($2,000.00) additional was paid for the 
unexpired lease on the property. The cost of the present 
property on the books, $29,214.09 exclusive of improvements 
costing $20,830.78 made by the association, is the cost of the 
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property and improvements sold, $27,011.54, plus $2,000 for 
the lease, and title and other expenses of $202.55. 

Furniture and fixtures were decreased by $728.86 for ex- 
haustion, during the year. One thousand fifty-two dollars 
and forty-five cents ($1,052.45) was added to the reserve for 
depreciation for the year’s depreciation at ten per cent of 
unexhausted equipment. The cost on unexhausted furniture and 
fixtures is $9,795.11 and the accumulated depreciation on same 
is $4,195.05, leaving a book value of $5,600.06. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500.00 is carried on 
the building and $6,000.00 on the furniture and fixtures. 


LIABILITIES 


The only liability shown by the books is $396.00 received 
from NEA to be passed on to Rural Editorial Service. 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits tax, 
payable in July, 1956, were paid by June checks. 

No other liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 
1956. The June accounts for telephone and telegraph, light, 
and office supplies, will be charged to expenses when paid, in 
conformity with past practice. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B, presents 
in detail the income and the expenses which resulted in the 
net income of $8,507.03 from the year’s operations. Of the 
gross income of $96,940.67 all was actually received during 
the year. Of the income from advertising, used as a reduction 
in the net expense of the Tennessee Teacher, under Expenses, 
all but $657.00 was received during the year. 

The gross income increased $1,142.90 over the previous 
year and the expenses decreased $1,028.16, resulting in an in- 
crease of $2,171.06 in the net income. 


DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 


The receipts for the year, as shown by Cash Receipts books, 
were verified as to addition and traced to deposits verified from 
bank’s statements. Deposits to savings accounts were checked 
to the pass books for same. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted for 
signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and found en- 
tered for correct amount in Cash Disbursements book and all 
disbursements claimed were represented by checks. 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1956, is the exact 
balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements books and 
audit report of previous year show the Treasurer to be ac- 
countable for on that date. No records of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements other than the Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
books and bank statements, pass books and paid checks, were 
submitted to me or examined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000.00 in Maryland 
Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass. 
No other employees are covered under fidelity bond. 


Respectfully submitted, 


/s/ Jos. E. Wrtson 
Certified Public Accountant 
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BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1956 








Tennessee Education Association, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee 








ASSETS 
Cash: 
Petty Cash Fund : 
Checking Account—Third National Bank 
Savings Accounts— 
Third National Bank 
First American National Bank 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan Asso. 
Accounts Receivable—For Advertising 
Fixed Assets: 
Cost 
Building and Lot aA de) aes! ..... $29,214.09 
Improvements to Building 20,830.78 
Furniture and Fixtures ............................. 9,795.11 


Pontiac Automobile—1955 2,772.50 


$21,362.55 
24,596.11 
16,403.30 





$ 15.00 
28,650.22 


62,361.96 $ 91,027.18 





Depreciation 


$ 4,195.05 
772.50 





$62,612.48 


$ 4,967.55 





LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


LIABILITIES 
Rural Editorial Service—6-30-55 

NET WORTH 
Surplus—6-30-55 REF ke 
Net Income for Year—6-30-56, Exhibit B. 


This statement is subject to the accompanying comments. 
7 So 


EXHIBIT A 


Surplus 6-30-56 


$657.00 
Book Value 
$29,214.09 
20,830.78 
5,600.06 
2,000.00 
$57,644.93 


Total Assets $149,329.11 


$ 396.00 


$140,426.08 


8,507.03 


$148,933.11 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth $149,329.11 





INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended June 30, 1956 














. ae Actual 
T.E.A. Actual Income and Expense Budget Over or Under® 
Budget 
INCOME 


Membership Dues— 


County Associations . $65,620.00 
City Association ee Ne 23,636.00 
Institutions PSOE et ave SO od eiet tate: 4,576.00 
Individuals .......... fade titans, Ba Hg os 12.00 

Rent from Office Building ........ lssaaseabbiasdbes 

Contribution from NEA ee 

Interest from Savings Accounts pea 

Total 
EXPENSE 

Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer .$10,000.00 
Assistant Secretary Dera cee 6,825.60 
Publications Assistant 3,690.00 
Field Service Assistant ...............0..cc0ccc0000000 2 4,800.00 
Office Secretary i SUN Can Stes .. 2,790.00 
RIE cis ccastiscascinentsinsmitenapaaianesed emaats . 7,155.36 
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$93,844.00 $83,680.00 $10,164.00 
1,500.00 1,500.00* 
1,500.00 1,500.00 
1,596.67 1,596.67 
$96,940.67 $86,680.00 $10,260.67 
$10,000.00 
7,800.00 $ 975.00° 
4,500.00 810.00° 
4,800.00 
3,000.00 210.00° 
7,630.00 474.64° 
$35,260.36 $37,730.00 $ 2,469.64° 
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a RTE aOR OTS fen BEE Sey RE 3,288.89 8,000.00 288.89 
Ue TI ig chcscciissssscetien hone tsctnsahicrsseones : 599.36 600.00 .64° 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10% 0............:cccceceees , 1,052.45 600.00 452.45 
Automobile Depreciation ................0:0:000ccce iste 772.50 772.50 
Office Supplies & Postage (Postage 684.06) ... , 1;692.66 1,700.00 7.34° 
Travel—Office Siaff (Auto Expense 894.56) ......0.0.000000....... 4,432.64 4,000.00 432.64 
Ripper CN 5 PO Sivas bY } 4,944.10 6,000.00 1,055.90* 
President & Administrative Council .................. 1,654.85 2,000.00 345.15° 
Bond—Executive Secretary ...............0cccscee 50.00 50.00 
Association Dues & Publication Subscription . 346.51 350.00 3.49° 
WRG pPeneA EELS POSER 555s oa sass cca cccsies eee» 390.15 400.00 9.85° 
The Tennessee Teacher (See footnote) .... 13,658.07 7,500.00 6,158.07 
fe ERR AS, ro er Ne eI ST Oe 496.27 4,000.00 3,503.73* 
Be ee, a ae ee ee : 1,457.83 1,457.83 
My SUNN 8c 5 a a cee chases 14,011.14 15,000.00 988.86" 
Federal Qld Age: Benehts: Fae. ..............-.c0s.csicseeivesensersqcose 314.57 250.00 64.57 
DUI, NOON os sesiacs tas ptessdewneenicscsdoesxcietesasithes Wintneviodgisiasinsetyssps 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Retirement System—TEA Staff ..0...............cccssssssssssssssssesssseseseeseenes 1,771.00 1,200.00 571.00 
DPMNAMONNIRI,, INN sc cscssnkicnancceaechosevegtspieasasesasd osatdsacsabeaee caeoutasand (ease 440.29 500.00 59.71° 
Total 88,433.64 $86,680.00 $1,753.64 
Net Income for Year $8,507.03 $8,507.03 
TENNNESSEE TEACHER 
Expenses—Printing & Distribution .................... $33,683.44 
—Advertising Commissions ....................0::00ceee 2,919.66 $36,603.10 
Senna oN is ocsnncsdasoeiens scp silplpiesiocdadeindien $22,356.78 
Se a SEE a BOTS DD © EOI OUTRE Ds See eet De Aer 570.30 
Ree RE en ae a I er ie Ne 17.95 $22,945.03 
Net Cost $13,658.07 $7,500.00 
EXHIBIT B 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1956 
7 ch. 
RECEIPTS Annual Convention .......... ee, 4,944.10 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-55 ........ $ 197.00 — Administrative 1,654.85 
Membership Dues—See Exhibit B...... 93,844.00 Reareciee He eee ane tem xe oe 
OE, Ni Cr Fidelity Bond and Association 
TEPER ooo coos Gren $21,603.78 Dues : ap a Generar $96.51 
I soins nsnicsrnsceneepinsnie 570.30 Representative Assembly .... $90.15 
Miscellaneous Income .................. : 17.95 $22,192.03 The Tennessee Teacher .............. -- $6,608.10 
NEA Contributi 1,500.00 Field Service—NEA ..........000:0000:.. 1,457.88 
glial peste cm ggmmamaala rN Public Relations .............cc::sse.sssees0e 14,011.14 
Savings Account Interest .................. 1,596.67 mes 
: é ; IHIEA- Delemtee! 25..5.3.<0.c00 sacctaronc 1,800.00 
Federal Withholding Tax .................. 5,352.80 : . 
: Retirement System—TEA Staff ........ 2,852.25 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax .......... 824.57 : bie ct 
> ROSCOE, PVOIORS, 5.05 0.cic5ssseseseadedoess 496.27 
Retirement System—TEA Staff ...... 1,081.25 saat 
Sale of Old T i 57.50 Miscellaneous Expenses ............:.....-. 497.79 
© FTI ns annnessnssznserse Total $126 645 80 Federal Old Age Benefits Tax ...... 1,139.14 
. “ne Federal Withholding Tar ............... 5,352.80 
Pontiac Auto, Cash on Exchange . 772.50 
Office Building Improvements ........ 137.00 
S } g imp 
DISBURSEMENTS $117,779.34 
ere eet eee $35,260.36 Excess of Receipts over ——— 
Building Expense ..................s:00::0000 3,288.89 Disbursements ................+++ $ 8,866.48 
Telephone & Telegraph. ...................+ 599.36 Cash in Banks 6-30-55 .......... $ 82,145.70 
Office Supplies and Postage .............. 1,692.66 ——— 
Travel—Office Staff ................000.c000 4,432.64 Cash in Banks 6-30-56 .......... $ 91,012.18 
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ACROSS THE STATE 


Future Teachers in Chattanooga 


Future Teachers’ Day was proclaimed 
by the mayor of Chattanooga last year in 
recognition of the Bonnie Gilbert F.T.A. 
chapter. The local Association for Child- 
hood Education and the Chattanooga Edu- 
cation Association joined in honoring 
F.T.A. members in several Chattanooga 
senior high schools. 

Their achjevements have been recog- 
nized by local newspapers. The local 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Women will award a United 
States Savings bond this year to the senior 
who makes the most valuable contribution 
to the F.T.A. chapter. 

Outstanding activities of the chapter 
were an assembly program entitled “Go 
Forth and Teach,” TV and radio pro- 
grams presenting the teaching profession, 
helping to organize a new chapter in an- 
other high school, and raising money to 
send a delegate to the NEA Centennial 
Convention in Philadelphia, where F.T.A. 
will also celebrate its twentieth anni- 
versary.—Mrs. Eva H. Turner, Sponsor 


FTA Sponsors 


Note: When sending mailing lists to 
the TEA office, please send two copies; 


Staff activities, local news, and service available 


also separate checks for dues ($1.00, NEA; 
$ .50, TEA). 


Busy, and Liking It 


Interest of local associations in more 
information about social security, the legis- 
lative program, professional organizations 
and other topics have kept the bigger 
TEA staff on the move all across the state. 


A Desk for Billie 


“A Desk for Billie” has been telecast 
ten times and in six different cities. We 
are sorry that it has been impossible to 
meet the flood of requests by local associ- 
ations for use of the film. But keep trying. 
The University of Tennessee has added a 
second print to their library. One TEA 
print is also available from them and two 
from the film library of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





The Hancock County 


Tenure Case 


HE TENNESSEE STATE SUPREME 
Court has affirmed the decision 
of Chancellor Joe M. Carden in the 


Hancock County Tenure Case. This 
decision was reported in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion attorney, Harry Phillips, made 
the following statement to Frank 
Bass, Executive Secretary of TEA, 
concerning the final disposition of 
the case: 


“I believe that the results of this 
case fully justify all the assistance 
which the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation has rendered to the local 
teachers. A precedent has been 
established to the effect that tenure 
teachers cannot be transferred over 
their protest except by the joint ac- 
tion of the county superintendent 
of education and the county board of 
education. The decision of Chancel- 
lor Carden on this point will be en- 
titled to great weight anywhere else 
in Tennessee on this question, es- 
pecially after the board of education 
appealed to the Supreme Court and 
then threw in the sponge by failing 
to follow through and file assign- 
ments of error.” 





Tennessee Public School Officers, Association 


Joint Meeting With Tennessee School Boards Association 


Nashville, January 10-11, 1957 


Thursday, January 10 
2:15 Address ...... 


3:15 


Public Education, Grades 1-12 


Annual Banquet 


6:30 P.M., Maxwell House Banquet Room 


Toastmaster ............. F. E. Bass, Executive-Secretary, T.E.A. Vice President 
MII ins scnccsnttatee The Honorable Frank Clement, Governor Seseiteieast 
I visa ances Dr. A. D. Holt, University of Tennessee ee 


Friday, January 11 


Subject: School Board—Superintendent Relationships 
9:45 Address ....John R. Long, Chairman, Robertson County 


School Board 


10:15 Panel Discussion: Joe Morgan, State Department of 
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.sssssseCommissioner Quill E. Cope 
Report on State Survey of Public Education: Tom 
Johnson, Executive Director, Tennessee Legislative 
Council; Dr. James E. Gibbs, Director, Survey of 


Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Education; E. M. Reed, President, School Boards As- 


sociation; 


County 
Moore, Superintendent, Dyer County Schools; Baxter 
Hobgood, Superintendent, Murfreesboro City Schools. 

2:00 “The Proposed T.E.A. Program for the Improvement 
of Education” Administrative Council and T.E.A. Staff 


school board member; Claude 


3:00 Business Session 


Officers of the Association 


President . 


C. H. Moore, Clarksville 
R. K. Castellaw, Covington 
sdicthotensits H. H. Turpen, Nashville 


Executive Committee 


Frank E. Irwin, Clinton 
Hugh A. Coulter, Maryville ................ 
Charles W. Holt, Lawrenceburg ....................Middle Tennessee 
Tom Armour, Henderson ............. 


yee Immediate Past President 
.. East Tennessee 


Sicveddeidaten West Tennessee 


TENNESSEE TEACHER 





























SIGNAT 


Supervising Editor 
ENID LAMONTE 
MEADOWCROFT 


Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft's own 
books have been called "j 





juvenile 
classics’ by the New York Times. * 
The author of twenty-two books for 
children she has a rich and varied 
experience working with children. 
Under her watchful eye each Signa- a 
ture Book has received the highest 
praise from authorities. 











URE BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY: 


Educators, Librarians and Reviewers 


* "I know of no other books of this kind that excel them."—Frederick 


Houk Law, Editor, Education Dept., The Reader's Digest 

", .. notable . . . deserve the attention of children, parents and 
librarians throughout the country.""—Dilla W. MacBean, Director, 
Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools 

"Each book is exciting and easy to read. Attractive end papers 
and illustrations summarize the great events in each famous per- 
son's life.'"—Scholastic Teacher 

“Attractive in print, pictures and text. They avoid pitfalls of the 
over-simplified biographies that concentrate just on the childhood 
years. Recommended as interesting and authentic.""—N. Y. Library 
Journal 


$2.77 List Order by * "Congratulations. We want to recommend Signature Books to 
Less discount to Title, the teachers and librarians in our county system.''—Union County 
Schools Group or Set Board of Education 
Published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
IN STURDY BUCKRAM LIBRARY BINDINGS 

GROUP 1-Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 GROUP 2-Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 

G Net GRADES Net 
Delivered Delivered 

Copies Title and Auther Price Copies Title and Author Price 


THE STORY OF: 
BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, 


THE STORY OF: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 











Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 Arna Bontemps, I/lus. by Harper Johnson 2.08 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, 
Boker, Illus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 Illus. by Douglas Gorsline 2.08 
DAVY CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
Meadowcroft, I/lus. by C. B. Falls 2.08 Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LaMonte JOHN PAUL JONES, Iris Vinton, 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by Harve Stein 2.08 Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, Illus. by Mario Cooper 2.08 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 MARCO POLO, Olive Price, 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 2.08 MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, 
LAFAYETTE, Haze/ Wilson, Illus. by Donald McKay 2.08 
Iilus. by Edy Legrand 2.08 MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Hazel Wilson, 
ROBERT E. LEE, /ris Vinton, Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 2.08 
Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 2.08 CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nina Brown Baker, Illus. by Ruth Ives 2.08 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Margaret Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
Leighton, IIlus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, 
LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
Illus. by Jo Spier 2.08 CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, croft, I/lus. by William Reusswig 2.08 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, STEPHEN DECATUR, /ris Vinton, 
Ilus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 Illus. by Graham Kaye 2.08 
ANDREW JACKSON, LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
I!lus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop Illus. by Jo Polseno 2.08 
Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeannette 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, Covert Nolan, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 THOMAS JEFFERSON, Ear! Schenck 
KIT CARSON, Edmund Collier, Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollak 2.08 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joan Howard, 
AMELIA EARHART, Adele de Leeuw, Ilus. by Flora Smith 2.08 
Illus. by Harry Beckhof 2.08 : 
MOZART, Helen L. Kaufmann, TOTAL—Price for this Group 
Ilus. by Eric M. Simon 2.08 18 Books—Group 2 $49.86 
J 
TOTAL—Price for this Group Complete Set—Groups 1 & 2 $99.72 
18 Books—Group 1 $49.86 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Wh 
Nashville, Tennessee 


olesale Distributors 
P. O. Box 367 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 





Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, . 20 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 





FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchar 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE ' applying for a 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short applicati 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate atte 





ion and 


" $1000 s 675 











600° 3748 








Teacher loans are made on s iture only—no co« confider 
‘rs, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


sonal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


n 
are married solve your money prob- 
lem by m lay : 1inu fill out and mail the 
short Applicat ind te below. That’s all you have 


eo, anie lv installmer navy le 1 
mvenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We i the h on its way to you as soon as 


* —~ future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay oniy 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the sumn 
tion, payments on principal stop als« 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy 





approved. We guarant tisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organizatio 1 upervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Dé tmer ou can deal with us in complete 
confidence at ebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you! 1 from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. G-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


“-*2== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *=---"=="""" 


The following are all the debts that I have 
Full Amount Paying 
> Address 


To State Finance Company, Dept. G-1349 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is 
made . can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?_ 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age per month you receive salary 
Name and address 
of school you teach.. 
Previous 


How long with 
employment 


present employer. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ 
To whom are payments on - 

auto made’? (Name ._ Town panned 


Name ——————— 


Bank you deal with ; ; 
__. Monthly payments? $ 


Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan? : 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on 


$ ———— a sicaiansiele 


Pay rent or real estate 


payment to? (Name) . Town 


Purpose of loan 





I Still Owe Per Mo To Whom Owing 


$ 


__ ene renee ~|$ sii sd —_ 
FILE INFORMATI( YN INLY—Ple ase list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

Name of Relative Relationship 

Street Occup 

Name of Relative Relationship) 

Street Occup 

Name of Relative Relationship) 
Street Occup 

Name of Relative Relationship) 
Street... Town State SO 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here... Address.._.__. 
Town__ County State.......... 





lst pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pme. | Mo. pmt. (except final 


Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska 
the unpaid principal and int. | Date 








NOTE °: 
of loan......... i Mo. pmts. 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )' excess of $300 and \% of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED gitnn toute 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 











ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





> 
~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








